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IN  THIS  ISSUE 


The  concluding  events  of  Princeton  Seminary’s  Sesquicentennial  celebra- 
tion were  a sermon  at  the  Baccalaureate  Service  in  the  First  Presby- 
terian Church,  by  Professor  Paul  Tillich,  entitled  “Salvation”;  and  the 
Commencement  address,  “Retrospect  and  Prospect,”  by  President  McCord 
in  Princeton  University  Chapel  on  June  n. 

Two  articles  follow:  the  first,  “The  Future  of  Christian  Anthropology,” 
the  inaugural  address  of  Dr.  Seward  Hiltner  as  Professor  of  Theology  and 
Personality;  and  the  second,  “The  Sense  of  Loss,”  given  by  Dr.  William 
Hamilton,  Professor  of  Christian  Theology  and  Ethics,  Colgate  Rochester 
Divinity  School,  at  the  annual  Summer  Institute  of  Theology  at  Princeton, 
July,  1963.  Also  a sermon  from  the  Institute  program  is  included:  “The 
Minister’s  Peace  of  Mind,”  by  Dr.  Harry  A.  Fifield,  Minister  of  the  First 
Presbyterian  Church,  Atlanta,  Georgia,  and  alumnus  of  the  Seminary,  Class 
of  1936. 

We  are  grateful  to  Professor-Emeritus  Otto  A.  Piper  for  a careful  dis- 
cussion of  the  recent  controversial  volume,  Honest  to  God , by  J.  A.  T.  Robin- 
son. 


D.M. 


SALVATION 

Paul  Tillich 

Save  us  from  the  evil  one.  Matt.  6:13 


The  last  petition  in  the  Lord’s 
Prayer  is  known  to  all  of  us  in  the 
form  : “Deliver  us  from  evil.”  This  form 
is  not  wrong,  but  it  does  not  reach  the 
depth  of  the  original  words  which  say : 
“Save  us  from  the  evil  one.”  Let  us 
meditate  about  them  and,  above  all, 
about  the  one  word  “save.”  Christian- 
ity has  rightly  been  called  a religion  of 
salvation  and  “the  Christ”  is  another 
word  for  him  who  brings  salvation : 
“the  Savior.”  Salvation,  saving,  and 
savior  are  words  used  many  times  in 
both  the  Old  and  the  New  Testament, 
innumerable  times  in  the  Church,  in 
the  works  of  the  great  theologians,  in 
the  hymns  of  the  Christian  poets,  in 
liturgies  and  sermons,  in  solemn  state- 
ments of  the  faith  of  the  Church,  in 
catechisms  and,  most  important,  in  per- 
sonal prayers.  They  permeate  Christian 
thought  and  life  as  do  few  other  words. 
How,  then,  is  it  possible  to  speak  about 
them  in  the  short  space  of  a sermon? 

Perhaps  it  is  impossible ! But  even 
so,  let  me  say  with  great  seriousness 
that  it  is  necessary,  for  the  words  which 
are  most  used  in  religion  are  also  those 
whose  genuine  meaning  is  almost  com- 
pletely lost  and  whose  impact  on  the 
human  mind  is  nearly  negligible.  Such 
words  must  be  reborn,  if  possible ; and 
thrown  away  if  this  is  not  possible, 
even  if  they  are  protected  by  a long 
sacred  tradition.  But  there  is  only  one 
way  to  re-establish  their  original  mean- 
ing and  power,  namely,  to  ask  our- 
selves what  these  words  mean  for  our 


lives ; to  ask  whether  or  not  they  are 
able  to  communicate  something  infi- 
nitely important  to  us.  This  is  true  of 
all  important  terms  of  our  religious  lan- 
guage : God  and  the  Christ,  the  Spirit 
and  the  Church,  sin  and  forgiveness, 
faith,  love,  and  hope,  Eternal  Life,  and 
the  Kingdom  of  God.  About  each  of 
them  we  must  ask  whether  it  is  able  to 
strike  us  in  the  depth  of  our  being.  If 
a word  has  lost  this  power  for  most  of 
those  in  our  time  who  are  seriously 
concerned  about  things  of  ultimate  sig- 
nificance, it  should  not  be  used  again, 
or  at  least  not  as  long  as  it  is  not  re- 
born to  its  original  power. 

Perhaps  it  is  still  possible  that  the 
words  salvation,  saving,  and  savior  be 
saved  themselves.  They  are  profound 
in  their  original  meaning,  but  this  has 
been  covered  by  the  dust  of  the  cen- 
turies and  emaciated  by  mechanical 
repetition.  So  let  us  try  the  perhaps 
impossible,  and  make  “salvation”  the 
object  of  our  thoughts  this  hour. 

The  two  translations  of  the  seventh 
petition  of  the  Lord’s  Prayer  use  two 
dififerent  images  of  what  salvation  is : 
“saving”  and  “delivering.”  The  word 
salvation  is  derived  from  the  Latin 
word  salvus,  which  means  healed  or 
whole.  The  savior  makes  “healed  or 
whole”  what  is  sick  and  disrupted.  In 
Greece  the  healing  god,  Asclepios,  was 
called  the  savior.  Jesus  calls  himself 
the  physician  who  has  come  to  the  sick 
and  not  to  the  healthy. 

But  saving  also  means  delivering, 
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liberating,  setting  free.  This  is  another 
image : we  are  in  bondage.  It  is  the 
evil  one — the  symbol  of  the  distorting 
and  destroying  powers  in  the  world — 
that  keeps  us  in  servitude.  The  savior, 
then,  is  the  conqueror  of  the  evil  one 
and  of  his  powers.  No  one  has  used 
this  image  more  impressively  than  Paul 
in  his  great  song  of  triumph  in  the 
eighth  chapter  of  Romans,  when  he 
says  that  none  of  the  demonic  powers 
which  govern  this  world  can  separate 
us  from  the  love  of  God. 

Saving  is  healing  from  sickness  and 
saving  is  delivering  from  servitude ; 
and  the  two  are  the  same.  Let  me  give 
you  an  example  of  their  unity.  We  con- 
sider the  neurotic  or  psychotic  person 
who  cannot  fully  face  life  as  sick.  But 
if  we  describe  his  disease,  we  find  that 
he  is  under  the  power  of  compulsions 
from  which  he  cannot  extricate  himself. 
He  is,  as  the  New  Testament  expresses 
it,  demonically  possessed.  In  him,  dis- 
ease and  servitude  are  the  same ; and 
we  ask  whether,  in  some  degree,  this  is 
not  true  of  all  of  us?  In  which  sense, 
we  ask,  do  we  need  healing ; in  which 
sense  liberation?  What  should  salva- 
tion mean  to  us? 

Certainly  it  is  not  what  popular 
imagination  has  made  of  it,  escaping 
from  hell  and  being  received  in  heaven, 
in  what  is  badly  called  “the  life  here- 
after.” The  New  Testament  speaks  of 
eternal  life  and  eternal  life  is  not  con- 
tinuation of  life  after  death.  Eternal  life 
is  beyond  past,  present,  and  future : we 
come  from  it,  we  live  in  its  presence, 
we  return  to  it.  It  is  never  absent — it 
is  the  divine  life  in  which  we  are  rooted 
and  in  which  we  are  destined  to  par- 
ticipate in  freedom — for  God  is  the 
eternal.  Man  should  not  boast  of  having 


an  immortal  soul  as  his  possession. 
For,  as  the  Letter  to  Timothy  says : 
God  “alone  has  immortality.”  We  are 
mortal  like  every  creature,  mortal  with 
our  whole  being — body  and  soul — but 
we  are  also  kept  in  the  eternal  life  be- 
fore we  lived  on  earth,  while  we  are  liv- 
ing in  time,  and  after  our  time  has  come 
to  an  end. 

If  it  is  our  destiny  to  participate  in 
freedom  in  the  divine  life  here  and 
now,  in  and  above  time,  we  can  say  that 
the  “evil  one”  is  he  from  whom  we  pray 
to  be  delivered.  It  is  the  enslaving  pow- 
er which  prevents  us  from  fulfilling  our 
human  destiny ; it  is  the  wall  that  sep- 
arates us  from  the  eternal  life  to  which 
we  belong;  and  it  is  the  sickness  of  our 
being  and  that  of  our  world,  caused 
by  this  separation.  Salvation  happens 
whenever  the  enslaving  power  is  con- 
quered, whenever  the  wall  is  broken 
through,  whenever  the  sickness  is 
healed.  He  who  can  do  this  is  called 
the  savior.  Nobody  except  God  can  do 
this.  Those  who  are  in  chains  cannot 
liberate  themselves,  and  those  who  are 
sick  cannot  heal  themselves.  All  liberat- 
ing, all  healing  power  comes  from  the 
other  side  of  the  wall  which  separates 
us  from  eternal  life.  Whenever  healing 
power  appears,  it  is  a manifestation  of 
eternal — and  this  means  divine — life  in 
our  temporal  and  mortal  existence.  All 
liberators,  all  healers  are  from  God ; 
they  liberate  and  heal  in  the  power  of 
the  eternal  given  to  them. 

I 

Who  are  these  healers?  Where  are 
these  saviors  ? The  first  answer  is : Here 
are  they ; you  are  they.  Each  of  you 
has  liberating  and  healing  power  over 
someone  to  whom  you  are  a priest.  We 
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all  are  called  to  be  priests  to  each  other  ; 
and  if  priests,  also  physicians.  And  if 
physicians,  also  counsellors.  And  if 
counsellors,  also  liberators.  There  are 
innumerable  degrees  and  kinds  of  sav- 
ing power.  Indeed,  there  are  many  peo- 
ple whom  the  evil  one  has  enslaved  so 
mightily  that  the  saving  power  which 
may  work  through  them  has  almost  dis- 
appeared. On  the  other  hand,  there  are 
the  great  savior  figures  in  whom  large 
parts  of  mankind  have  experienced  a 
lasting  power  of  liberating  and  healing 
from  generation  to  generation.  Most  of 
us  are  between  these  two  extremes. 
And  there  is  the  one  savior  in  whom 
Christianity  sees  the  saving  power  with- 
out limits,  the  decisive  victory  over  the 
demonic,  the  tearing  down  of  the  wall 
of  guilt  which  separates  us  from  the 
eternal,  the  healer  who  brings  to  light 
a new  reality  in  man  and  his  world. 
But  if  we  call  him  the  savior  we  must 
remember  that  God  is  the  savior 
through  him  and  that  there  are  a host 
of  other  liberators  and  healers,  includ- 
ing ourselves,  through  whom  the  divine 
salvation  works  in  all  mankind.  God 
does  not  leave  the  world  at  any  place, 
in  any  time,  without  saviors — without 
healing  power. 

All  this  is  particularly  valid  of  those 
of  you  who  intend  to  go  into  the  Chris- 
tian ministry.  Saving  power  shall  be 
mediated  to  many  through  you  not  be- 
cause you  are  in  the  possession  of  a 
special  grace  by  your  office  but  because 
your  message  and  your  actions  point  to 
the  ultimate  source  of  all  healing  and 
liberating  power. 

II 

But  now  I must  repeat  a question 
asked  before.  What  does  all  this  mean 


for  our  own  lives  ? When  and  where  do 
we,  ourselves,  experience  such  saving 
power?  When  and  where  are  we  lib- 
erated, are  we  healed? 

It  is  one  of  the  most  memorable  facts 
in  the  Biblical  stories  about  Jesus  that 
a large  part  of  them  are  healing  stories. 
There  are  those  in  which  bodily  sick 
people  are  directly  healed ; those  in 
which  bodily  sick  people  are  forgiven 
and  through  forgiveness  healed ; and 
those  in  which  mentally  ill  people  are 
delivered  from  what  was  called  demonic 
possession.  It  is  regrettable  that  most 
preaching  about  these  stories  empha- 
sizes their  miraculous  character;  often 
using  a poor,  superstitious  notion  of 
miracles  instead  of  showing  the  pro- 
found insight  they  reveal  into  the  na- 
ture of  disease,  health,  and  healing,  and 
into  the  inseparable  unity  of  body  and 
mind.  They  are  stories  of  salvation,  per- 
formed by  him  who  was  called  the  Sav- 
ior. In  them,  it  is  visible  that  saving 
is  healing.  If  the  Church  had  shown 
more  understanding  of  this  part  of  its 
message,  the  regrettable  split  between 
religion  and  medicine  might  never  have 
happened.  In  both,  the  power  of  sav- 
ing is  at  work.  If  we  look  at  the  miracles 
of  medical  and  mental  healing  today, 
we  must  say  that  here  the  wall  between 
eternal  and  perishable  life  is  pierced 
at  one  point;  that  liberation  from  the 
evil  one  has  happened  in  one  dimension 
of  our  life;  that  a physician  or  mental 
helper  became  a savior  for  us.  He  func- 
tioned as  a tool,  as  every  savior  does,  of 
the  healing  power  given  to  nature  as 
well  as  to  man  by  the  divine  presence 
in  time  and  space. 

Every  minister  should  consider  the 
mental  as  well  as  the  bodily  physician 
as  a co-healer  and  co-liberator  with 
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Iwhom  he  must  work  together  in  ex- 
change, mutual  support,  and  mutual 
criticism. 

For  there  are  limits  to  medical  heal- 
j ing  and  liberating.  The  people  healed 
by  Jesus  became  sick  again  and  died. 
Those  who  were  liberated  from  de- 
monic compulsion  could,  as  Jesus  him- 
self warned,  become  open  for  relapses 
into  more  serious  states  of  mental  dis- 
ease. It  was  a break-through  of  eternal 
life  in  one  moment  of  time,  as  all  our 
medical  healing  is. 

Also,  there  is  a second  limit  of  the 
healing  of  body  and  mind — the  attitude 
of  him  who  is  to  be  healed  may  prevent 
healing.  Without  the  desire  for  delivery 
from  the  evil  one  there  is  no  liberation ; 
without  longing  for  the  healing  power, 
no  healing ! The  wall  which  separates 
us  from  eternal  life  is  broken  through 
only  when  we  desire  it.  It  depends  on 
our  openness  for  liberation  whenever 
we  encounter  the  possibility  of  such 
liberation. 

Such  openness  is  not  always  present. 
We  may  prefer  disease  to  health,  en- 
slavement to  liberty.  There  are  many 
reasons  for  the  desire  not  to  be  healed, 
not  to  be  liberated.  He  who  is  weak 
can  exercise  a power  over  his  environ- 
ment, over  his  family  and  friends,  which 
can  destroy  trust  and  love  but  gives 
satisfaction  to  him  who  exercises  this 
power  through  his  weakness.  Many 
among  us  should  ask  ourselves  whether 
it  is  not  just  this  that  we  unconsciously 
do  toward  husband  or  wife ; toward 
children  or  parents ; toward  friends  or 
groups.  There  are  others  who  do  not 
want  liberation  because  it  forces  them 
to  encounter  reality  as  it  is,  and  take 
upon  themselves  the  heaviest  burden  of 
man : that  of  making  responsible  deci- 


sions. This  is  especially  true  of  those  who 
are  in  the  bondage  of  mental  disturb- 
ances. Certainly  they  suffer,  as  those 
with  bodily  diseases  suffer,  but  the 
compensation  of  gaining  power  or  es- 
caping responsibility  appears  more  im- 
portant to  them  than  their  suffering. 
They  cut  themselves  off  from  the  sav- 
ing power  that  works  in  all  life.  For 
them,  saving  power  would  first  of  all 
mean  opening  themselves  up  to  the  de- 
sire for  salvation  of  body  or  mind.  But 
even  Jesus  could  not  do  it  with  many 
— perhaps  most — of  his  listeners.  One 
could  perhaps  say  that  the  first  work 
of  every  healer  and  liberator  is  to  break 
through  the  love  of  disease  and  en- 
slavement in  those  whom  he  wants  to 
save.  And  this  certainly  must  be  real- 
ized by  the  minister,  not  only  with  re- 
spect to  his  councilees  and  all  members 
of  his  congregation,  but  also  with  re- 
spect to  himself,  his  family  and  his 
friends. 

Ill 

Now  let  us  look  at  a quite  different 
form  of  enslavement  and  liberation  that 
is  procured  by  the  limits  of  our  finitude 
in  our  world.  I want  to  speak  in  con- 
trast to  much  of  what  has  been  said 
and  much  of  what  I,  myself,  have  said 
against  technology,  for  the  saving  pow- 
er of  the  technical  control  of  nature. 
This  is  a bold  statement  to  make  in  a 
period  when  such  control  has  reached  a 
peak  and,  at  the  same  time,  its  injuri- 
ous and  destructive  sides  have  become 
more  manifest  than  ever.  But  it  is  true. 
Every  technical  invention  elevates  man 
above  his  animal  stage,  liberating  him 
from  much  of  the  mechanical  element 
in  his  work,  conquering  the  narrow  lim- 
its of  his  movements  in  time  and  space, 
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saving  him  from  innumerable  smaller 
and  greater  evils  to  which  he  is  subject 
as  a piece  of  nature,  e.g.  unnecessary 
pain  and  unnecessary  death.  These  crea- 
tions have  a saving  power,  as  has  been 
realized  by  the  innumerable  people  in 
our  time  who  by  war  and  flight  are 
broken  in  body  and  mind  when  they 
were  suddenly  deprived  of  them.  Cer- 
tainly we  know  the  destructive  possi- 
bilities in  technology ; we  know  that  it 
can  annihilate  all  life  on  earth  and  can 
bring  history  to  an  end.  We  also  know 
that  it  can  keep  man’s  spirit  away  from 
salvation  in  a deeper  and  more  lasting 
sense.  We  know  that  it  can  transform 
man  himself  into  a thing  and  a tool — 
its  greatest  danger.  Nevertheless,  in 
the  works  of  technical  control  we  have 
a break-through  of  the  eternal  into  the 
temporal ; they  cannot  be  omitted  when 
we  speak  of  saving  power  and  salva- 
tion. And  those  who  create  them  as 
scientists  and  engineers  can  have  the 
consciousness  that  they  are  tools  of  the 
liberating,  saving  power  in  the  world. 
Their  work  belongs  to  the  liberating 
work  of  the  Divine  rule  on  earth. 

Those  who  work  directly  or  indirect- 
ly for  the  technological  control  of  na- 
ture by  man  should  not  feel  or  be  made 
to  feel  by  sermons  and  institutions  that 
they  serve  the  kingdom  of  God  only  if 
they  are  active  members  of  a congrega- 
tion— while  their  vocational  work  lies 
outside  the  religious  sphere.  This  denies 
the  affirmation  of  the  world  by  God. 
The  minister  should  not  work  so  much 
for  Church  membership  and  participa- 
tion in  church-life  as  he  should  witness 
to  the  presence  of  God  in  everything 
that  is  called  work. 

In  the  ancient  world,  great  political 
leaders  were  called  saviors.  They  were 


praised  as  liberators  of  nations  and 
groups  from  misery,  enslavement,  and 
war.  This  is  another  kind  of  healing, 
reminiscent  of  the  words  of  the  last 
book  of  the  Bible,  which  says  in  poetic 
language  that  “the  leaves  of  the  tree 
of  life  are  for  the  healing  of  the  na- 
tions.” How  can  the  nations  be  healed? 
They  can  be  liberated  from  external 
conquerors  or  internal  suppressors.  But 
can  they  be  healed  in  a still  deeper  sense  ? 
The  prophets  give  the  answer:  Na- 
tions are  saved  if  there  is  a small  minor- 
ity, a group  of  people  who  represent 
what  the  nation  is  called  to  be,  to  ful- 
fill its  divine  vocation.  They  may  be 
defeated,  but  their  spirit  will  be  a pow- 
er of  resistance  against  the  evil  spirits 
who  disintegrate  the  nation.  The  ques- 
tion of  saving  power  in,  e.g.  our  nation, 
is  the  question  of  whether  there  is  a 
minority,  even  a small  one,  which  is 
willing  to  resist  the  anxiety  produced 
by  propaganda,  the  conformity  enforced 
by  threat,  the  hatred  stimulated  by  ig- 
norance. The  future  of  this  country  and 
its  spiritual  values  is  not  dependent  as 
much  on  atomic  defense  as  on  the  in- 
fluence such  groups  will  have  on  the 
spirit  in  which  the  nation  will  think 
and  act. 

And  this  is  true  of  mankind  as  a 
whole.  Its  future  depends  on  saving 
groups  crossing  through  all  nations. 
There  is  saving  power  in  mankind,  but 
there  is  also  the  hidden  will  to  self- 
destruction.  It  depends  on  every  one 
of  us  which  side  will  prevail.  There  is 
no  divine  promise  that  humanity  will 
survive  this  or  the  next  year.  But  it  < 
may  depend  on  the  saving  spirit  effec- 
tive in  you  or  me,  whether  it  will  sur- 
vive. It  may  depend  on  the  amount  of 
healing  and  liberating  power  which 
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works  through  each  of  us  with  respect 
to  social  justice,  racial  equality,  and 
political  wisdom.  Unless  many  of  us 
say  to  ourselves : Through  the  saving 
power  working  in  me,  mankind  may  be 
saved  or  lost — it  will  be  lost. 

But  in  order  to  be  the  bearers  of 
saving  power,  we  must  be  saved  our- 
selves; the  wall  separating  each  of  us 
from  eternal  life  must  be  broken 
through.  And  here  is  one  thing  which 
strengthens  the  wall  and  keeps  us  sick 
and  enslaved.  It  is  the  estrangement 
from  our  true  being  and  the  guilt  fol- 
lowed from  it  which  keep  us  from  ex- 
periencing eternal  life  here  and  now. 
The  judgment  against  us,  confirmed  by 
our  conscience,  is  the  sickness  unto 
death,  the  despair  of  life,  from  which 
we  must  be  healed  in  order  to  say  yes 
to  life.  Healed  life  is  new  life,  deliv- 
ered from  the  bondage  of  the  old  state 
of  things.  We  all  know  the  moments  in 
which  such  new  life  enters  like  a warm, 
enlivening  stream.  And  even  today  the 
ministry  of  the  Church  is  above  all  a 
ministry  of  reconciliation,  The  Call : 
Be  reconciled  with  God.  Accept  that 
you  are  accepted  by  the  healing  power 
which  says  yes  to  you  just  as  you  say 
no  to  yourselves. 


IV 

And  now  the  last  question : Who 
shall  be  saved  ? The  fourth  gospel  says : 
The  World ! The  reunion  with  the  eter- 
nal from  which  we  come,  from  which 
we  are  separated,  to  which  we  shall 
return,  is  promised  to  everything  that 
is — even  if  the  way  goes  through  the 
hell  of  anxiety  and  despair.  We  are 
saved  not  as  individuals,  but  in  unity 
with  all  those  who  are  an  element  in 
our  own  being,  parents,  friends,  so- 
ciety, and  all  humanity,  and  our  uni- 
verse of  which  we  are  an  inseparable 
part.  Our  own  liberation  does  not  leave 
the  enslaved  ones  alone,  our  own  heal- 
ing is  a part  of  the  great  healing  of  the 
world.  Therefore,  two  petitions  of  the 
Lord’s  Prayer  are  asking  the  same : 
Save  us  from  the  evil  one,  and  thy 
Kingdom  come ! This  Kingdom  is  the 
created  world,  liberated  and  healed. 
This  is  what  we  hope  for  when  we  look 
from  time  up  to  eternity.  Deliver  us — 
heal  us — that  is  the  cry  of  everything 
that  is.  And  the  divine  answer  is : I 
shall  return  to  me  what  is  separated 
from  me,  for  it  belongs  to  me.  I am 
liberating  you  today  as  I did  before  and 
will  do. 


RETROSPECT  AND  PROSPECT 


James  I.  McCord 


tt^nr^HOSE  who  cannot  remember  the 
JL  past  are  condemned  to  repeat 
it,”  warned  George  Santayana  in  The 
Life  of  Reason,  but  this  is  only  one  side 
of  the  coin.  The  other  is  much  less 
somber.  Those  who  do  remember  the 
past  discover  guidelines  for  the  present 
and  are  often  able  to  re-realize  rich  tra- 
ditions that  have  been  overlaid  with  the 
debris  of  time.  The  study  of  history,  in- 
cluding the  history  of  institutions,  is 
selective,  and  it  is  each  generation’s 
task  to  affirm  its  own  identity  and  mis- 
sion in  the  light  of  its  past.  Today  is  the 
hinge  between  yesterday  and  tomor- 
row. 

In  the  fall  of  1958,  when  President 
Mackay  took  me  on  a guided  tour  of 
the  Seminary  campus,  he  intimated  that 
an  early  responsibility  that  I would  face 
would  be  the  planning  of  Prince- 
ton’s Sesquicentennial  Celebration.  The 
founding  of  Princeton  Seminary  marked 
the  formal  entrance  of  American  Pres- 
byterians into  graduate  professional 
education  of  their  ministers,  and  the 
150th  anniversary  of  this  event  would 
be  too  significant  to  be  allowed  to  pass 
without  notice.  To  be  sure,  the  begin- 
ning had  been  modest.  When  Dr.  Archi- 
bald Alexander  began  his  duties  as  the 
first  professor  in  mid-August,  1812,  he 
was  joined  by  only  three  students,  a 
situation  which  led  Francis  Landey 
Patton  to  comment  one  hundred  years 
later,  ‘‘One  professor  and  three  stu- 
dents, a ratio  of  instructor  to  pupil 
which  ought  to  satisfy  the  most  exact- 
ing demands  of  modern  pedagogy.” 


The  Board  of  Trustees  set  up  a 
Steering  Committee,  consisting  of  rep- 
resentatives of  trustees,  faculty,  and  the 
Church-at-large  to  plan  the  anniversary 
events.  This  committee  reached  an  ear- 
ly consensus  that  the  program  should 
be  more  than  a spring  fete — one  does 
not  celebrate  in  Princeton  in  August! 
It  should  embody  a serious  theological 
purpose. 

The  purpose  was  articulated  in  these 
words : 

These  events  are  designed  to  il- 
lustrate the  relation  between  theol- 
ogy and  every  area  of  human  en- 
deavor, and  thus  to  dramatize  the 
Church’s  mission  to  the  world.  We 
wish  to  relate  the  Gospel  of  Jesus 
Christ  to  every  dimension  of  man’s 
spiritual  struggle.  It  is  our  high  hope 
that  this  program  of  events  will  fur- 
ther the  mission  of  the  Church  and 
of  theological  education  in  the  years 
that  are  ahead. 

The  result  has  been  a rich  thirteen 
months  of  lectures,  departmental  con- 
ferences and  seminars,  publications,  and 
significant  endeavors  in  the  arts. 

That  the  last  event  in  this  Sesquicen- 
tennial Program  is  taking  place  within 
the  Gothic  splendor  of  the  chapel  of 
Princeton  University  is  symbolic  both 
of  the  Seminary’s  beginning  and  of  its 
continuing  relation  to  its  sister  institu- 
tion. This  relationship  at  the  Semi- 
nary’s birth  was  described  by  the  Rev. 
Dr.  William  B.  Sprague  in  an  address 
delivered  on  April  30,  1862,  on  the 
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completion  of  the  Seminary’s  first  half 
century. 

When  the  Seminary  was  born,  the 
college  threw  a protecting  arm  around 
her,  as  if  she  had  been  an  adopted 
child.  The  College  Library  was  our 
library.  Our  recitation  hall  was  in 
one  of  the  College  buildings.  Our 
place  of  worship  was  the  College 
Hall.  One-third  of  the  preaching  we 
listened  to  on  Sabbath  morning  was 
from  the  venerable  President  of  the 
College  ...  in  short,  it  is  not  too 
much  to  say  that  the  benign  influence 
of  the  College  was  all-pervading.  As 
the  Seminary  grew  in  years,  she  grew 
also  in  strength,  and,  after  a while, 
she  went  up  and  took  possession  of 
her  own  noble  home ; and,  in  process 
of  time,  she  became  independent  in 
respect  to  all  her  accommodations. 
But  she  has  never  cut  loose  from  the 
College  in  any  such  sense  as  to  forget 
her  early  debt  of  gratitude,  or  to  de- 
cline or  undervalue  the  benefits  of  an 
enduring  intimacy. 

Now  on  display  in  the  Princetoniana 
Room  of  Firestone  Library  is  an  ex- 
hibit, “The  College  and  the  Seminary, 
a Retrospective  View,”  which  illustrates 
and  documents  Dr.  Sprague’s  lyrical 
account.  The  two  institutions  have  al- 
ways been  separate,  but  together  they 
form  one  intellectual  community.  It  is 
our  conviction  that  the  best  theological 
education  presupposes  such  a context, 
where  university  and  seminary  remain 
in  dialogue. 

When  one  turns  however  briefly  to 
the  Seminary’s  first  century  and  a half, 
the  roll  call  of  the  faithful  looks  almost 
endless,  and  time  would  fail  me  to  tell 
of  them,  of  their  place  in  American 


Christianity,  of  the  legions  who  went 
out  into  all  the  world  as  ambassadors 
of  Jesus  Christ,  or  of  their  contribution 
to  theological  thought.  This  is  a story 
that  needs  telling,  and  my  colleague, 
Professor  Hugh  T.  Kerr,  has  begun 
this  task  in  his  volume,  Sons  of  the 
Prophets,  the  lives  of  twelve  eminent 
leaders  in  Protestantism  from  Prince- 
ton Seminary.  But  the  editor  would  be 
the  first  to  confess  that  this  is  only  a 
beginning  and  that  one  could  have  as 
easily  produced  chapters  on  Benjamin 
B.  Warfield,  Robert  E.  Speer,  George 
Purvis,  Charles  R.  Erdman,  Emil  Brun- 
ner, John  A.  Mackay,  and  a host  of 
others. 

Rather  than  enumerate  the  roster  of 
Princeton’s  great,  I should  like  for  us 
to  turn  to  a consideration  of  the  tradi- 
tion in  which  we  stand.  This  tradition 
at  its  best  has  been  informed  by  theol- 
ogy with  a purpose,  a faith  that  culmi- 
nates in  action.  The  heart  of  this  faith 
has  been,  and  is,  Jesus  Christ,  the  same 
yesterday,  and  today,  and  forever.  This 
Christological  affirmation  was  the  motif 
of  Charles  Hodge’s  remarks  on  the  oc- 
casion of  his  own  semicentennial  in 
1872,  when  alumni  gathered  from  all 
over  the  Church  to  pay  their  respects  to 
one  who  in  his  own  life  time  had  al- 
ready become  a legend.  Dr.  Hodge  had 
listened  to  a long  series  of  congratula- 
tory expressions  before  rising  from  the 
couch  on  which  he  was  reclining  to 
reply.  He  pointed  out  that  there  are 
different  types  of  religion  among  true 
believers,  different  forms  of  piety  and 
Christian  experience,  and  went  on  to 
say  that  three  general  types  are  to  be 
found  among  evangelical  Christians. 
One  is  determined  by  what  is  taught 
in  the  Scriptures  concerning  the  Holy 
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Spirit.  It  dwells  on  his  illumination, 
his  indwelling,  and  tends  toward  mys- 
ticism. The  second  is  the  form  of  re- 
ligious life  that  is  determined  by  the 
relation  to  God  the  Father,  who  is  sov- 
ereign or  law-giver.  But  Princeton’s 
emphasis,  he  concluded,  has  always  been 
Christological.  “Our  teachers  . . . con- 
stantly directed  us  to  look  only  unto 
Jesus,  . . . Him  in  whom  are  united 
all  that  is  infinite  and  awful;  and  all 
that  is  human,  and  tender,  and  sym- 
pathetic. If  any  student  went  to  Dr. 
Alexander,  in  a state  of  despondence, 
the  venerable  man  was  sure  to  tell 
him,  ‘Look  not  so  much  within.  Look 
to  Christ.  Dwell  on  his  person,  on  his 
work,  on  his  promises,  and  devote  your- 
self to  his  service,  and  you  will  soon 
find  peace.’  ” 

In  this  Christological  emphasis 
Charles  Hodge  and  his  mentor,  Archi- 
bald Alexander,  were  children  of  the 
Reformation  and  of  their  own  century. 
They  found  in  their  starting  point  the 
antidote  to  subjectivism,  legalism,  and 
ecclesiasticism,  distortions  to  which  the 
Christian  tradition  has  been  prone 
throughout  its  history  and  to  which 
the  Princeton  theology  itself  succumbed 
in  one  aspect  or  another  as  it  tended 
to  grow  more  and  more  scholastic  and 
less  and  less  relevant  to  the  life  of  the 
Church.  Hence  the  task  of  theology 
is  to  come  back  again  and  again  to  its 
starting  point  in  order  to  disentangle 
faith  in  the  living  Christ  from  the  faith 
which  was  once  delivered-  unto  the 
saints.  Faith  in  the  living  Christ  is  dy- 
namic and  personal.  “The  faith”  be- 
comes substantialized  and  arid.  Faith 
according  to  the  former  is  an  “empty 
vessel”  that  one  brings  back  to  be  filled 
with  fresh  content,  Christ  himself ; “the 


faith”  is  a system  to  be  defended,  in- 
deed, to  be  contended  for,  against  all 
other  forms  and  formulations.  It  rep- 
resents the  introduction  of  an  alien 
spirit,  the  classic,  into  Christian  theol- 
ogy, even  though  it  is  inherent  in  the 
Reformation  principle  never  to  produce 
a classic  period.  Perhaps  this  is  why  the 
Seminary’s  history  has  had  more  than 
its  share  of  controversy.  It  was  due, 
first  of  all,  to  the  defense  of  a position 
that  had  been  built  up  and  had  become 
classic.  Whenever  this  happens,  it  is 
necessary  to  break  out  of  the  system 
in  order  to  become  free  to  hear  the 
Gospel  afresh  and  to  be  obedient  to  its 
demands  in  the  world  today. 

As  we  survey  the  theological  land- 
scape today,  it  becomes  clear  that  the 
Church  has  recovered  in  the  last  three 
decades  the  living  center  of  the  Chris- 
tian faith,  Jesus  Christ.  This  recovery 
has  been  the  work  of  the  generation 
since  World  War  I,  a generation  that 
rediscovered  insights  and  emphases 
which  had  long  been  dormant  within 
Protestantism.  The  name  of  Dr.  Karl 
Barth  is  universally  associated  with 
the  restoration  of  the  Christological 
center,  but  it  has  been  more  than  the 
work  of  an  individual.  He  was  joined 
by  a host  of  eminent  theologians  and 
ministers,  who  were  forced  by  the  po- 
litical situation  in  1933  to  find  a rock 
on  which  to  stand.  The  National  So- 
cialist movement  in  Germany  made  a 
bold  attempt  to  claim  the  church  of 
Jesus  Christ  for  another  lord.  The  Na- 
zi challenge  was  more  subtle  than  the 
blatant  opposition  of  the  Bolshevik  in 
the  East,  and  hence  more  dangerous. 
It  made  no  attempt  to  abolish  religion 
and  exile  God ; rather,  it  sought  to  take 
the  Church  and  make  her  the  servant  of 
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something  other  than  her  legitimate 
Head.  Out  of  this  struggle  came  the 
Confessing  Church  and  a rediscovery 
of  the  creeds  and  the  Scriptures.  For 
example,  a statement  written  400  years 
earlier  in  the  midst  of  the  Swiss  Refor- 
mation proved  to  be  a powerful  aid : 
“The  Holy  Christian  Church,  whose 
sole  Head  is  Christ,  is  born  of  the 
Word  of  God,  abides  in  the  same,  and 
hears  not  the  voice  of  a stranger.”  The 
Church  began  again  to  hear  the  voice 
of  the  Good  Shepherd  and  to  distin- 
guish his  voice  from  the  strange  sounds 
being  made  by  the  nation  as  it  prated  of 
race  and  blood.  Out  of  this  struggle 
came  also  the  Barmen  Declaration,  the 
greatest  confession  of  the  twentieth 
century,  and  the  model  for  later  state- 
ments against  tyranny  when  the  threat 
has  been  raised  in  this  country  or,  most 
recently,  in  East  Germany.  The  redis- 
covery of  the  center  of  the  Gospel  has 
been  the  basis  of  the  Church’s  new 
freedom.  It  has  marked  her  disestab- 
lishment and  the  beginning  of  the  end 
of  culture-Protestantism. 

I 

The  work  of  this  generation  is  well- 
known,  and  we  have  entered  into  their 
labors.  But  another  question  has  arisen 
for  our  time  and  has  still  to  be  dealt 
with  adequately.  This  is  the  question 
of  the  finality  of  Jesus  Christ  in  the 
age  of  universal  history.  The  burning 
issue  of  finality  has  been  precipitated 
by  numerous  factors.  One  is  the  shrink- 
ing of  the  world  through  the  collapse 
of  space  and  time.  Another  is  the  dawn 
of  universal  history  to  replace  our  sepa- 
rate histories.  A third  is  the  new  vital- 
ity which  the  ethnic  religions  have  ac- 
quired from  new  nationalisms,  and  the 


fourth  is  the  general  erosion  of  reli- 
gious consciousness  through  a secular 
revolution  that  is  worldwide.  The 
Christian  Church,  in  the  face  of  this 
new  situation,  finds  itself  baffled  and 
confused  and  inquires  anxiously  about 
its  role  and  the  validity  of  its  universal 
claim.  Are  the  only  alternatives  a new 
syncretism,  such  as  came  up  in  the  Ro- 
man world,  or  a militant,  exclusivist 
Christian  ideology,  denouncing  all  else 
as  pagan  and  wrong?  Happily  it  does 
not  seem  that  we  shall  be  betrayed  into 
the  first  alternative.  The  Biblical  and 
theological  renewal  of  the  last  genera- 
tion will-preserve  us  from  this.  But  the 
problem  of  finality  remains,  especially 
for  a Church  that  has  had  its  confidence 
shaken  and  is  openly  wondering  about 
its  mission  to  the  world. 

This  is  the  relevance  of  the  Epistle 
to  the  Hebrews  to  our  generation.  It 
is  one  of  the  great  missionary  docu- 
ments of  all  time.  It  is  addressed  to 
second  generation  Christians  who  have 
not  yet  suffered  unto  death,  but  whose 
temptation  is  to  drift  away  and  let  go 
by  default  the  Church’s  mission  to  the 
world.  Its  theme  is  stated  succinctly  at 
the  beginning — Jesus  Christ  is  God’s 
last  word  to  man,  and  near  the  close 
of  the  letter  the  theme  is  repeated — 
“Jesus  Christ  the  same  yesterday,  and 
today,  and  forever.” 

The  theme  of  “finality”  catches  up 
many  strands  of  New  Testament 
thought.  It  is  found  in  Matthew’s  Gos- 
pel. “The  book  of  the  generation  of 
Jesus  Christ,  the  son  of  David,  the  son 
of  Abraham.”  Here  finality  for  Israel’s 
rich  history  and  messianic  mission  is 
claimed  for  Jesus  Christ.  In  Luke’s 
Gospel  Christ’s  finality  is  seen  in  terms 
of  all  mankind.  He  is  “the  son  of  Adam, 
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which  was  the  son  of  God.”  In  the  pro- 
logue to  John’s  Gospel  finality  for 
Christ  is  extended  to  all  existence.  “All 
things  were  made  by  him ; and  with- 
out him  was  not  anything  made  that 
was  made.”  The  New  Testament  is  not 
talking  simply  about  the  eternal  exist- 
ence of  Christ  or  of  the  revelation  of 
a timeless  truth  or  quality.  It  is  affirm- 
ing a central  act  that  is  both  historical 
and  redemptive  and  that  in  itself  pos- 
sesses finality.  It  is  an  act  that  has 
produced  a fresh  understanding  of  his- 
tory and  that  challenges  us  to  rethink 
all  the  limitations  which  we  have  set 
around  the  Gospel.  Robert  E.  Speer 
saw  this  three  decades  ago  when  he 
wrote  in  his  Stone  Lectures  under  the 
title  The  Finality  of  Jesus  Christ,  “To 
us,  Jesus  Christ  did  not  come  to  found 
a religion.  He  came  to  be  the  Life  and 
Light  and  Lord  of  man.  The  Chris- 
tianity which  truly  represents  Him  is 
not  a religion ; it  is  not  a human  search 
for  God  or  quest  of  truth ; it  is  the 
supernatural,  self-revelation  of  God 
Himself,  opening  all  truth  to  the  faith 
and  obedience  of  man.” 

An  understanding  of  the  finality  of 
Jesus  Christ  will  not  only  set  the  Chris- 
tian Gospel  free  from  the  narrow  cul- 
tural and  religious  contexts  in  which 
we  have  tried  to  imprison  it.  It  will  also 
enable  us  to  see  the  drama  of  redemp- 
tion on  a stage  that  is  cosmic  and  will 
save  us  from  psychologizing  the  faith 
so  that  it  becomes  a sort  of  tempest  in 
a teapot.  The  mission  of  the  Church 
in  fidelity  to  the  Great  Commission  has 
been  a major  factor  in  producing  the 
universal  history  into  which  we  have 
entered,  and  we  must  now  produce  a 
theology  that  will  be  adequate  to  the 
Church’s  new  task.  It  will  be  a theol- 


ogy that  is  in  dialogue  with  the  rest  of 
the  world  and  it  would  mean,  in  Pro- 
fessor Tillich’s  language,  that  “Christi- 
anity would  judge  itself  when  it  judges 
the  others.” 

The  distinguished  historian,  Herbert 
Butterfield,  writes  of  our  age  as  the 
time  when  people  are  too  much  the 
prisoners  of  systems,  especially  of  those 
general  ideas  which  mark  the  spirit  of 
the  age.  Dr.  Butterfield  makes  a plea 
for  elasticity,  for  refusing  to  put  a brake 
on  things,  and  he  concludes  his  remark- 
able volume  with  this  admonition : “We 
can  do  worse  than  remember  a prin- 
ciple which  gives  us  a firm  Rock  and 
leaves  us  the  maximum  elasticity  for 
our  minds ; the  principle : Hold  to 
Christ,  and  for  the  rest  be  totally  un- 
committed.” 

II 

As  we  hold  to  Christ,  we  must  seek 
also  to  discover  the  form  of  the  Church 
today.  The  reality  of  the  Church  we 
cannot  doubt,  although  we  find  all  man- 
ner of  discrepancies  between  the  Church 
which  nurtures  us  and  the  coming  great 
Church.  We  hold  to  Christ  within  the 
Church,  for  we  are  not  the  recipients 
of  private  revelations  by  which  the  con- 
tent of  the  Gospel  has  come  to  us. 
Christians  in  all  ages  are  faced  with  the 
same  choice.  They  are  either  members 
of  the  body  of  Christ  or  parasites,  ei- 
ther functioning  and  contributing  or 
standing  outside  preying  on  it.  But  the 
form  of  the  Church  today  has  been 
called  radically  into  question,  and  it  is 
being  asked  who  are  the  people  of  God 
and  how  are  they  recognized.  A merely 
institutional  answer  will  no  longer  suf- 
fice, for  institutions  grow  obsolete  and 
often  tend  to  stifle  life  and  creativity. 
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' What  the  world  is  seeking  now  is  a 
vision  of  the  people  of  God  who  “body 
forth”  Christ  in  their  own  lives.  This 
is  the  reason  for  the  emphasis  on  the 
secular  in  contemporary  theological 
thought,  the  insistence  that  the  people 
of  God  be  found  in  the  world  as  in- 
struments of  reconciliation. 

There  is  another  discrepancy  be- 
tween our  profession  and  performance, 
one  that  is  seen  in  the  wide  gulf  be- 
tween our  Christological  consensus  and 
our  ecclesiological  differences.  In  the 
more  than  fifty  years  of  modern  ecu- 
menical activity  we  have  been  unable 
to  make  the  transition  from  commit- 
ment to  one  Lord  and  participation  in 
one  baptism  to  ecclesiastical  unity.  The 
result  is  a growing  disenchantment 
with  the  ecumenical  movement.  This 
was  made  clear  in  the  summer  of  i960 
in  student  conferences  in  Lausanne  and 
Strasbourg,  when  a new  generation 
dramatized  its  impatience  with  our  so- 
called  ecumenical  balance  by  celebrat- 
ing a common  communion.  They  had 
grown  tired  of  the  repeated  arguments 
against  intercommunion  and  wanted  to 
affirm  that  the  unity  of  the  Church  it- 
self is  Eucharistic.  They  knew  that  the 
Church  is  the  body  of  Christ,  and  they 
were  aware,  too,  that  in  the  eucharist 
these  words  are  found : “This  is  my 
body.”  By  affirming  the  eucharistic  na- 
ture of  the  Church’s  unity  they  were 
bringing  judgment  on  all  our  hesita- 
tions and  on  the  fundamentally  docetic 
character  of  ecumenical  ecclesiological 
thought. 

Again,  as  we  seek  to  ascertain  the 
form  of  the  people  of  God  today,  let 
me  suggest  also  that  we  must  seek  to 
discover  the  form  of  Christian  witness 
that  will  be  viable  in  the  modern  world. 


We  have  entered  the  age  of  put  up  or 
shut  up.  There  is  no  way  to  soften  our 
dilemma.  The  Church  can  no  longer 
get  by  with  propaganda,  pretentious 
pronouncements  by  her  courts  and  sen- 
timental homilies  from  her  pulpits.  She 
is  called  now  to  move  beyond  mere 
words,  to  enter  into  the  arena  of  hu- 
man conflict,  and  to  join  word  with 
deed  in  the  sort  of  discipline  that  the 
world  will  recognize  as  true  holiness. 
She  must  inspire  a style  of  life  that  will 
be  unmistakably  Christian. 

The  death  of  Pope  John  XXIII  has 
saddened  the  whole  of  mankind.  Why? 
Because  men  could  see  in  him  the 
transparent  honesty  and  sincerity  that 
could  be  equated  with  holiness.  And  it 
is  these  same  qualities  that  have  led 
another  contemporary,  Martin  Luther 
King,  to  be  recognized  not  only  by  his 
own  people  but  by  all  people  of  good 
will  as  a witness  to  the  truth  and  an 
agent  of  reconciliation.  I shall  never  for- 
get a short  statement  made  in  a colloquy 
in  Karlovy  Vary  a few  years  ago  by  a 
very  good  man,  who  was  explaining 
his  own  reaction  to  the  revolution  which 
communized  his  country  in  February, 
1948.  He  had  been  very  slow  to  join 
the  new  movement,  for  his  heart  be- 
longed to  the  democratic  tradition  of 
Thomas  Masaryk  and  Woodrow  Wil- 
son. In  the  end,  however,  he  threw  his 
lot  in  with  the  others,  and  now  he  was 
giving  his  reasons.  He  had  lost  his  faith 
in  the  Church’s  ability  to  produce  re- 
sults. The  Church  could  talk,  but  she 
did  not  fulfill  her  promise.  When  he 
lost  his  faith  in  the  Church’s  power  to 
change  persons,  relations,  and  struc- 
tures, his  only  alternative  was  the  new 
barbarian  who  had  power  to  produce. 
Does  this  sound  like  conversion?  Ex- 
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actly ! Conversion  in  the  classic  sense, 
conversion  which  changes  men,  their 
relations,  and  ultimately  their  society, 
and  this  is  the  only  style  of  Christian 
witness  that  has  a ghost  of  a chance  to 
prevail  today. 

Ill 

My  final  point  will  be  brief.  As  a 
Church  we  must  be  equipped  to  meet 
the  tasks  of  tomorrow  with  vision  and 
with  courage.  The  Church’s  policy  too 
often  seems  to  be  a movement  from 
crisis  to  crisis,  her  program  simply  re- 
actions that  are  improvised  in  the  face 
of  historical  or  social  crisis.  We  seem 
to  be  immersed  in  tactics,  inundated  by 
committees,  but  quite  devoid  of  strategy 
and  utterly  unable  to  catch  up  with  the 
present.  What  does  this  mean  for  us  as 
a theological  faculty  of  an  institution 
with  deep  roots  in  the  Church  and  re- 


sponsible legally  and  morally  to  the 
Church?  Our  task  is  that  of  teaching 
and  of  training,  of  course,  but  it  is 
more  than  that.  It  is  to  reflect  on  the 
meaning  of  the  Gospel  for  today  and 
to  advance  the  bounds  of  theological 
knowledge.  The  Church  has  every  right 
to  look  to  us  for  direction  as  she  seeks 
to  be  faithful  in  her  witness  to  the 
Gospel. 

Now  let  me  address  the  class  of  1963 
with  the  traditional  words  of  farewell. 
I salute  you  as  you  begin  your  minis- 
tries, servants  of  the  Servant  Lord.  In 
the  chapter  of  the  Epistle  to  the  He- 
brews where  Jesus  Christ  is  said  to  be 
the  same  yesterday  and  today  and  for- 
ever, there  are  also  these  words : “Pray 
for  us : for  we  trust  we  have  a good 
conscience,  in  all  things  willing  to  live 
honestly.”  This  is  the  content  of  Chris- 
tian witness,  “in  all  things  willing  to 
live  honestly,”  and  may  you  so  live. 


In  Christianity,  God  is  known  as  “the  God  and  Father  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ.”  He  is 
defined  as  the  Being  about  whom  Jesus  taught;  the  Being  in  relation  to  whom  he  lived, 
and  into  a relationship  with  whom  he  brought  his  disciples ; the  Being  whose  agape  toward 
men  was  seen  on  earth  in  the  life  of  Jesus.  In  short,  God  is  the  transcendent  Creator  who  is 
held  to  have  revealed  himself  in  Christ  Jesus’  teaching  about  the  Father  is  accordingly  ac- 
cepted as  a part  of  that  self-disclosure,  and  it  is  from  this  teaching  (together  with  that  of 
the  prophets  who  preceded  him)  that  Christianity  professes  to  derive  its  knowledge  of  God’s 
transcendent  being.  Only  God  himself  can  know  his  own  infinite  nature;  and  our  human  be- 
lief about  that  nature  is  based,  according  to  Christianity,  upon  his  self-revelation  to  men  in 
Christ.  Such  beliefs  about  God’s  infinite  being  are  not  capable  of  observational  verification, 
being  beyond  the  scope  of  human  experience,  but  they  may  be  susceptible  to  indirect  verifi- 
cation by  the  exclusion  of  rational  doubt  concerning  the  authority  of  Christ.  An  experience 
of  the  reign  of  the  Son  in  the  Kingdom  of  the  Father  would  confirm  that  authority,  and 
therewith,  by  extension,  the  validity  of  Jesus’  teaching  concerning  the  character  of  God  in 
his  infinite  transcendent  nature. 

— John  Hick,  in  Philosophy  of  Religion,  Prentice-Hall,  Inc., 
1963,  pp.  104,  105. 


THE  FUTURE 

OF  CHRISTIAN  ANTHROPOLOGY 

Seward  Hiltner 


It  is  the  thesis  of  this  address  that  the 
time  is  decisively  ripe  for  the  aggres- 
sive presentation  of  a perspective  on 
Christian  anthropology  that  differs,  in 
significant  respects,  from  every  anthro- 
pological point  of  view  now  widely  held 
or  advocated.  Stated  negatively,  the 
thesis  finds  every  widely  held  point  of 
view  in  Christian  anthropology  to  be 
misleading  because  of  its  principally 
compensatory  intent,  resulting  at  best 
in  one-sidedness  and  at  worst  in  down- 
right distortion. 

I 

The  “Phony”  Peace  in  Current 
Anthropology 

Since  the  modern  form  of  the  ecu- 
menical movement  began  a half  century 
ago,  it  has  considered,  with  a mixture 
of  Christian  charity  and  confessional  or 
nationalistic  imperialism,  a wide  range 
of  issues.  These  have  centered  in  the 
Church,  and  in  such  derivative  issues 
as  the  ministry,  the  Council’s  creedal 
basis,  and  the  relation  of  churches  to 
culture.  From  a Trinitarian  point  of 
view,  the  controversies  have  centered 
so  far  in  Christology,  but  the  scene  has 
now  begun  to  shift  to  the  Holy  Spirit. 
Yet  amid  all  the  discussion,  of  both  the 
central  and  the  more  detailed  issues, 
there  has  been  virtually  no  voiced  dis- 
agreement about  the  Christian  view  of 
the  fundamental  nature  of  man,  nor 
even  of  the  categories  used  to  discuss 


that  nature.  Indeed,  one  of  the  ecu- 
menical reports  of  some  years  ago 
noted  explicitly  that  anthropology  was 
one  fortunate  area  where  universal 
agreement  already  existed. 

This  seemingly  catholic  unanimity  on 
Christian  anthropology  was  continued 
at  the  New  Delhi  conference  of  1961. 
Listen  to  the  key  sentences  on  this  sub- 
ject : 

“In  Jesus  Christ,  God  has  shown 
man  his  true  nature  and  destiny. 
Through  faith  in  Christ  men  re- 
ceive power  to  become  the  sons  of 
God.  Christ  has  taken  our  man- 
hood into  God  and  ‘our  real  life 
is  hid  with  Christ  in  God.’  So  we 
look  forward  with  eager  longing 
to  his  glorious  consummation  of  all 
things,  when  we  shall  share  the  full- 
ness of  the  life  of  God.  Nothing 
less  than  this  can  be  the  measure 
of  what  it  means  to  be  human,  the 
fullness  of  the  stature  of  Christ.” 

The  statement  then  proceeds  to  discuss 
social  solidarity,  man’s  responsibility 
in  relation  to  his  fellow  man,  and  man’s 
responsible  relation  to  nature. 

The  quoted  statement,  at  a casual 
glance,  looks  like  a statement  of  anthro- 
pology. But  even  a brief  analysis  shows 
that  the  promise  of  its  first  sentence,  to 
say  something  about  both  man’s  nature 
and  his  destiny,  is  not  fulfilled  in  what 
follows.  Every  subsequent  sentence  is 
about  man’s  destiny ; and  indeed,  it  is 
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finally  asserted  that  the  destiny  defines 
the  true  nature,  in  the  sense  of  the  ideal 
nature.  The  premise  behind  such  state- 
ments, whatever  their  validity,  is  posi- 
tivistic. Having  affirmed  man’s  destiny 
in  Christocentric  terms,  which  remain 
unanalyzed  and  unexegeted,  the  as- 
sumption is  that  nothing  else  need  be 
said  about  man’s  nature.  The  fact  that 
few  Christians  would  object  to  the 
actual  content  of  what  is  said  in  this 
paragraph,  considered  as  affirming  what 
it  affirms,  obscures  both  the  positivism 
and  the  cliches. 

An  equally  curious  fact  appears  in  a 
second  of  the  New  Delhi  reports  that  is 
focused  on  service.  In  it  is  to  be  found 
a good  deal  of  sensible  discussion  of 
science  and  technology,  and  of  the 
Christian  person  as  living  in  a world 
of  culture ; but  not  a word  is  said  about 
any  of  these  things  in  relation  to  man’s 
nature.  Whereas  the  previous  state- 
ment assumed  agreement  on  Christian 
anthropology,  and  cemented  it  with 
platitudes,  the  latter  statement  simply 
assumes  agreement  with  no  articulation. 

In  suggesting  that  the  extent  of  this 
agreement  on  anthropology  is  exagger- 
ated and  even,  at  times,  “phony,”  I 
cannot  of  course  deny  that  something 
about  it  is  true.  Since  the  advent  of 
Barth  and  Brunner  on  the  European 
scene,  and  of  Reinhold  Niebuhr  in  this 
country,  Christian  opinion  did  in  fact 
coalesce  concerning  some  aspects  of 
man’s  nature.  Simple  forms  of  optimism 
disappeared.  Sin  as  continuing  fact  was 
properly  re-affirmed.  The  desperate 
nature  of  man’s  condition  was  articu- 
lated. And,  especially  with  the  help  of 
biblical  theologians,  a good  many  of  the 
moralistic  and  legalistic  accretions  to 


Christian  anthropology  were  resolutely 
cut  away.  So  far  as  these  agreements 
go,  they  are  good,  and  they  are  im- 
portant. 

Yet  despite  their  importance,  those 
battles  and  those  victories  belong  to  a 
different  war  from  that  in  which  we  are 
now  engaged.  Points  such  as  those 
mentioned  illustratively  were  very  im- 
portant correctives,  signs  pointing  truly 
away  from  humanistic,  or  legalistic,  or 
rationalistic  distortions  of  Christian  an- 
thropology. But  they  were  more  com- 
pensatory than  constructive.  Reinhold 
Niebuhr’s  blasting  of  simple  liberalism, 
rationalism,  scientism,  mysticism,  legal- 
ism, and  moralism  was  carried  out 
magnificently,  and  it  had  to  be  done. 
But  his  statement  of  a constructive 
position,  even  on  the  nature  of  man, 
was  made  with  a very  still  and  very 
small  voice  that  did  not  carry  far  beyond 
the  need  to  be  dialectical  instead  of 
simple  minded.  What  he  has  told  us 
must  not  become  central  in  Christian 
anthropology  is,  with  some  exceptions, 
correct.  But  even  he,  the  most  pene- 
trating student  of  this  subject,  has  very 
little  to  say  about  constructing  an  ade- 
quate Christian  anthropology  apart 
from  polemical  purposes. 

The  great  and  beneficent  influence  of 
Niebuhr,  and  the  fact  that  he  really  was 
right  about  the  many  cancers  that  had 
attached  themselves  to  Christian  an- 
thropology, has  obscured  what  has 
really  happened  afterwards,  as  against 
what  should  have  happened  and  what 
still  must  happen.  Metaphorically 
speaking,  what  actually  happened  was 
like  a couple  of  Americans,  let  us  say, 
meeting  in  Zanzibar  or  Madagascar. 
With  accumulating  zest,  they  discover  in 
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succession  that,  having  both  been  born 
in  Texas,  they  both  dislike  New  York- 
ers, they  share  an  antipathy  to  the  U.S. 
State  Department’s  foreign  representa- 
tives, they  agree  on  the  threat  posed  by 
American  business  men  who  are  lily- 
livered  enough  to  let  their  wives  talk 
them  into  sharing  their  foreign  trips, 
and  so  on  through  several  items  of  joint- 
ly blissful  antipathy.  Of  the  positive 
basis  of  mutuality  there  is  no  sign. 
Their  sense  of  togetherness  has  grown 
apace,  and  they  are  under  the  illusion 
that  they  share  nearly  every  idea  that  is 
important ; yet  all  they  have  done  is  to 
disclose  mutually  agreeable  prejudices. 
The  present  state  of  Christian  anthro- 
pology, ecumenically  speaking,  is  too 
close  to  this  analogy  for  comfort.  And 
the  presence  of  an  aggressive  Marxian 
anthropology  tends,  after  a fashion,  to 
continue  the  illusion,  as  if  being  against 
it  were  in  itself  a constructive  Christian 
anthropology. 

It  is  high  time  some  one  said  right  out 
loud  that  this  particular  king  is  naked. 
Granted  that  he  had  stolen  his  previous 
garments,  which  did  not  fit  anyhow,  and 
that  these  had  to  be  stripped  off  to  see 
what  he  was  like — the  gain  is  far  too 
minor  if  everyone  professes  to  admire 
the  king’s  sartorial  taste  while  the  poor 
fellow  himself  knows  quite  well  that  he 
hasn’t  a thing  to  wear. 

II 

Unsatisfactory  Proposals 
for  Construction 

Although  the  ecumenical  movement 
does  not  seem  to  have  discovered  it, 
which  may  be  just  as  well,  there  are  in 
fact  several  aspirants  to  the  theological 
honor  of  putting  Christian  anthropology 


in  its  place.  The  world’s  best  known 
theologian,  Karl  Barth,  is  quite  clear 
that  anthropology  is  not  a proper  major 
category  for  Christian  theology.  The 
substance  of  what  Barth  says  about 
man  cannot  be  separated  from  the  stud- 
iedly derivative  method  he  follows  in 
saying  it.  Thus  he  may  tilt  with  any 
theologian  defiant  enough  to  include 
anthropology  as  one  of  his  main  cate- 
gories, but  without  the  necessity  of  be- 
coming specific  about  man.  Against 
those  theologians  who,  like  himself,  use 
anthropology  only  as  a series  of  deriva- 
tive items,  he  may  contend,  or  even 
agree,  but  without  the  necessity  of 
making  basic  statements  on  anthropol- 
ogy. The  result  is  not  that  Barth  is  de- 
void of  an  anthropology,  but  rather 
that  the  structure  of  his  theology  makes 
it  unnecessary  for  him  to  think  sys- 
tematically about  anthropology ; and, 
therefore,  that  his  anthropology  has  not 
been  criticized  as  a whole,  and  has  cer- 
tainly not  been  articulated  constructive- 

Jy- 

My  statement  is  intended  to  be  anti- 
Barth  but  not,  I trust,  simply  anti- 
Barth.  With  the  central  service  he  is 
still  performing  for  Christian  theology 
— exploring  what  it  means  to  make 
Christ  central  about  absolutely  every- 
thing— I have  great  sympathy  and  much 
theological  appreciation.  But  I think 
his  essentially  Kantian  philosophical 
premises,  unacknowledged  as  they  most- 
ly are,  have  misled  him  into  his  excision 
of  anthropology  as  a proper  main  cate- 
gory of  Christian  theology.  His  point 
is  that  what  we  know,  from  revelation 
and  the  Word  in  Jesus  Christ,  is  (in 
Kantian  language)  the  one  way  in 
which  phenomena  are  vitally  or  criti- 
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cally  impinged  on  by  noumena;  and 
that,  therefore,  the  question  of  the  na- 
ture of  the  phenomena,  in  themselves, 
is  in  itself  misleading,  whatever  answer 
may  be  given  to  it.  What  Barth  wants 
to  protect,  above  all  else,  and  in  my 
judgment  quite  rightly,  is  that  it  is  not 
the  business  of  Christian  theology  to 
consider  man  apart  from  the  context  of 
his  creaturely  and  sinful  relationship 
to  God,  and  that  it  is  the  business  of 
Christian  theology  to  study  what  God 
has  revealed  to  be  man’s  need  and  the 
actions  God  has  already  taken  to  meet 
that  need.  If  Barth  were  to  put  the 
matter  philosophically,  and  I wish  he 
would,  he  could  say  correctly  that  a 
Christian  consideration  of  man  and  his 
nature  apart  from  the  context  of  his 
relationship  to  God  is  a straight  ab- 
straction from  the  Christian  point  of 
view,  and  is  not  to  be  confused  with 
the  concreteness  that  revelation  is 
about.  Like  Whitehead,  he  is,  on  this 
point,  actually  concerned  with  the  fal- 
lacy of  misplaced  concreteness.  But 
unlike  Whitehead,  and  unfortunately  so, 
he  seems  to  conclude  that  the  peril  may 
be  averted  by  not  giving  a name  or 
acknowledging  a category.  As  any 
social  work  agency  could  tell  Barth,  the 
perils  of  a child’s  growing  up,  whether 
he  is  legitimate  or  otherwise,  can  hardly 
be  averted  by  withholding  a name  until 
the  child  is  old  enough  to  choose  a nice 
one  for  himself. 

At  least  on  a basis  of  categories,  of 
looking  directly  at  Christian  anthropol- 
ogy and  not  just  at  a series  of  discrete 
and  purely  derivative  phenomena,  Emil 
Brunner  offers  more  structural  assist- 
ance to  the  future  of  Christian  anthro- 
pology. Like  Barth,  he  assumes  cor- 


rectly that  anthropological  statements 
made  outside  the  context  of  man’s  rela- 
tionship to  God  are  abstractions,  and 
are  not  proper  to  Christian  theology. 
Also  like  Barth  and  rather  more  explic- 
itly, he  regards  the  understandings 
about  man  that  emerge  from  non- 
theological  disciplines  as  “lower”  than 
those  emerging  from  Christian  theol- 
ogy but  as  important  in  their  own 
context.  Since  a statement  like  this  is 
patronizing  unless  it  is  followed  by 
analysis  of  the  sense  in  which  other 
contexts  may  be  important,  we  may  be 
justified  in  concluding  that  Brunner 
too  is  influenced  by  a Germanic  cul- 
ture, and  an  exaggerated  hierarchical 
sense,  as  well  as  by  the  Christian  revela- 
tion. 

The  dynamic  and  constructive  aspect 
of  Brunner’s  thought  about  man’s  na- 
ture, that  must  find  its  way  into  any 
adequate  Christian  anthropology,  is  its 
“personalism,”  its  emphasis  on  rela- 
tionship, responsibility,  encounter,  love, 
community,  and  related  notions.  Not 
only  does  this  make  a separate  existen- 
tialism unnecessary  by  introducing  ex- 
istential dimensions  from  the  start.  It 
also  provides  bridges  between  individual 
and  community  on  the  horizontal 
level  that  have  kinship  with  the  bridges 
between  God  and  man  at  the  vertical 
level,  yet  without  confusing  the  two 
kinds  of  relationships.  It  provides, 
therefore,  the  first  basic  step  from  the 
Christian  contextual  point,  that  man 
may  be  considered  concretely  only  in 
relation  to  God,  in  the  direction  of 
specifying  man’s  and  men’s  nature  and 
need,  always  within  that  acknowledged 
context. 

But  Brunner,  in  effect,  stops  here  so 
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far  as  Christian  anthropology  is  con- 
cerned, despite  his  further  and  helpful 
movement  into  ethics.  Although  his 
personalistic  approach  to  theology  is 
mostly  realistic  except  in  regard  to  mar- 
riage, where  romanticism  still  prevails, 
his  lack  of  specificity  at  the  anthropo- 
logical level  enables  him  to  be  invoked, 
no  doubt  to  his  horror,  by  the  “Follow 
the  Gleam”  crowd  on  the  one  side  and 
by  aggressive  evangelistic  exploiters  on 
the  other.  If  Brunner  really  took  seri- 
ously the  concreteness  within  personal- 
istic material  that  may  begin  from  other 
contexts,  but  which  may,  according  to 
his  own  theory,  also  be  viewed  from 
within  a Christian  context,  he  might 
not  only  ward  off  these  distortions  of 
his  intention  but  also  make  a much 
greater  contribution  to  constructive 
Christian  anthropology  than  has  thus 
far  appeared. 

Paul  Tillich  is  correct  in  asserting  not 
only  that  contributions  from  scientific 
and  other  partial  contexts  about  the 
nature  of  man  need  to  be  discriminat- 
ingly included  in  Christian  anthropol- 
ogy but  also  that  this  is,  admittedly  or 
not,  already  being  done  by  all  theolo- 
gians. His  own  forthrightness  in  the 
procedure  would  serve  better  the  fu- 
ture of  Christian  anthropology  if  he 


did  not  insist  that  all  such  contributions 
must  first  be  filtered  through  philosophy 
to  a master  discipline  of  “systematic 
theology,”  after  which  purification  rites 
they  eventually  lead,  by  correlational 
osmosis,  to  a superior  Christian  anthro- 
pology. Tillich’s  view  of  anthropology 
unintentionally  distorts  anthropology 
by  its  neglect  of  the  concrete  findings 
from  other  contexts  while  rightly  as- 


serting the  determinative  significance 
of  the  theological  context. 

So  far  as  Christian  anthropology  is 
concerned,  Dietrich  Bonhoeffer  seems 
to  offer  a mood  and  a stance  but  not 
content.  Like  Barth,  he  is  Christocen- 
tric, but  in  a free-swinging  way.  While 
Barth  takes  measured  steps  around  the 
room  in  geometric  pattern,  Bonhoeffer 
prances  and  leaps.  In  alleging  that 
Jesus  Christ  is  “real  man,”  he  is  really 
stating  a case  about  where  perception 
should  focus — toward  Christ  and  not 
toward  man’s  insides.  Yet  Bonhoeffer 
does  not  rule  out  the  need  for  a Chris- 
tian anthropology  so  long  as  it  begins 
by  looking  at  Christ  as  real  man.  The 
fragmentary  and  unsystematic  charac- 
ter of  his  thought  leaves  us  here,  and 
means  that,  while  Bonhoeffer  may  stim- 
ulate a Christian  anthropology,  it  is  not 
possible  to  derive  one  solely  from  his 
published  writings. 

In  stopping  the  Parade  of  Great 
Modern  Theological  Minds  at  this 
point,  I do  not  imply  that  those  named 
exhaust  the  subject  and  the  contribu- 
tions from  which  an  adequate  anthro- 
pology may  proceed.  Indeed,  some 
seeds  are  to  be  found  in  some  sons  of 
the  prophets  that  are  obscure  in  the 
giants.  But  since  this  address  is  in- 
tended, finally,  to  get  at  constructive 
statement,  and  not  necessarily  to  be  fair 
to  everybody,  we  arrest  the  discussion 
of  the  views  of  others  at  this  point. 

Ill 

The  Context  and  Structure  oj 
Christian  Anthropology 

A statement  about  man  can  be  part 
of  a Christian  anthropology  only  if  it 
declares  or  implies  that  his  concrete 
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nature  lies  in  his  relationship  to  God, 
and  to  the  attendant  declarations  of 
Christian  revelation.  Statements  about 
man’s  nature,  apart  from  this  context 
explicit  or  implicit,  are  by  no  means 
necessarily  false  when  seen  within  their 
own  contexts.  But  from  the  Christian 
point  of  view,  they  are  literally  abstract 
— torn  out — until  and  unless  they  are 
examined  from  within  the  Christian 
context. 

There  is  no  such  thing  as  looking  at 
man  in  and  of  himself  with  such  alleged 
objectivity  that  existence  of  some  partic- 
ular context  may  be  denied.  Every 
statement  about  man  implies  some  con- 
text. To  allege  that  man  is  an  animal, 
or  a hedonic  animal,  or  an  organism, 
or  a social  animal,  in  each  instance  im- 
plies some  context  that  makes  the  state- 
ment meaningful.  These  statements  are 
all  true  within  their  proper  contexts. 
But  trying  to  lift  any  of  them  bodily 
into  a Christian  anthropology,  without 
acknowledgment  of  the  contextual  dif- 
ference, distorts  and  falsifies.  By  the 
same  token,  a refusal  by  theologians  to 
examine  their  truth  or  significance  be- 
cause they  are  initially  set  within  an- 
other kind  of  context  is  a misunder- 
standing of  the  problem. 

From  the  point  of  view  of  Christian 
theology,  then,  looking  at  man  apart 
from  the  divine-human  context  is  an 
abstraction,  and  not  in  itself  a true 
Christian  anthropology,  even  though  it 
may  be  of  the  very  greatest  importance 
to  take  some  looks  at  man  from  within 
other  contexts.  The  corollary  of  this 
point  is,  as  Calvin  made  clear  at  the 
beginning  of  the  Institutes,  that  an  al- 
leged look  at  God,  outside  the  divine- 
human  Christian  context,  is  also  an 


abstraction.  Man  knows  nothing  about 
God  in  himself,  in  contexts  that  exclude 
man  entirely.  What  he  does  know, 
through  revelation  however  defined,  is 
something  about  the  God  in  the  God- 
man  relationship.  Statements  about  God 
outside  that  context  are  purely  specula- 
tive, even  if  they  are  biblical  quotations. 

If  we  take  these  assertions  seriously, 
there  is  no  escape  from  the  conclusion 
that  Christian  theology  may  not  prop- 
erly be  defined  simply  as  a “study  of 
God,”  and  that  Christian  anthropology 
may  not  be  simply  stated  as  a “study  of 
man.”  Christian  theology  is  the  study 
of  God  in  the  context  of  God’s  creative, 
redemptive,  etc.,  relationship  to  man. 
And  Christian  anthropology  is  the 
study  of  man  in  the  context  of  man’s 
creaturely,  sinful,  etc.,  relationship  to 
God.  The  full  concrete  subject  matter 
of  theology  is,  therefore,  the  relation- 
ship that  obtains  between  God  and 
man.  Statements  about  God  alone  or 
man  alone  abstract  from  that  total  con- 
creteness. Here  the  Bible,  but  not  nec- 
essarily its  interpreters,  is  our  greatest 
resource. 

Human  reflective  thought,  well  illus- 
trated by  the  existentialist  explosion  in 
our  own  time,  has  always  been  suspi- 
cious of  abstractions  not  recognized  as 
such.  Yet  the  best  thought,  theological 
and  otherwise,  has  never  drawn  the 
absurd  conclusion  that,  because  one 
may  be  tempted  to  forget  that  his  ab- 
straction is  abstract,  therefore  he  should 
indulge  in  no  abstractions  at  all.  It  is 
the  capacity  to  pick  out  from  the  whole 
of  the  concrete,  something  for  special 
study  and  attention  that  has  made  pos- 
sible not  only  the  rise  of  science  but  also 
such  basically  human  capacities  as 
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speech  and  art.  The  patient  with  a se- 
verely injured  brain  cannot  distinguish 
the  pencilness  that  is  common  to  the 
concrete  red  pencil  and  the  concrete 
yellow  pencil.  Yet  pencilness  is  an  ab- 
straction. We  cannot  do  without  ab- 
stractions. But  any  abstraction,  how- 
ever valuable  or  necessary,  contains  a 
perspective,  acknowledged  or  not.  It 
has  some  kind  of  slant  or  bias. 

The  focal  test  about  whether  an  an- 
thropology is  Christian  is,  therefore, 
contextual.  If  it  approaches  the  rela- 
tionship that  God  has  created  between 
himself  and  man  as  the  concrete  reality, 
then  such  statements  as  are  focused, 
abstractly,  around  man  within  that  con- 
text constitute  a proper  Christian  an- 
thropology, provided  of  course  the  con- 
tent of  the  statements  is  consistent  with 
the  over-all  revelation  about  God  and 
man,  as  found  within  the  Bible  but  not 
necessarily  in  accord  with  every  biblical 
interpreter.  However,  such  statements 
may  be  structured  or  organized  within 
a theological  system,  they  may  lay  claim 
to  being  just  as  indigenous  to  Christian 
thought  as  do  statements  about  God. 
A set  principle  of  organization  is  not 
determined  by  the  critical  factor  of  con- 
text. Various  such  principles  are  pos- 
sible and  may  be  equally  effective  in 
clarifying  the  Christian  message.  Im- 
perialism concerning  one  such  struc- 
ture is  suspect.  It  may  be  possible,  as 
Barth  demonstrates,  to  have  a Chris- 
tian theology,  including  at  least  some 
Christian  statements  about  man  (in  the 
concrete  God-man  relationship),  with- 
out a major  structural  category  of  an- 
thropology. But  in  view  of  the  whole 
history  of  Christian  thought,  such  a 
structure  seems,  while  perhaps  useful 


for  certain  polemical  and  compensatory 
purposes,  tempted  with  artificiality.  But 
the  denigration,  on  the  other  hand,  of 
the  value  of  a major  category  of  anthro- 
pology— or  of  the  chronological  place  of 
such  a category  within  the  theological 
system — has  absolutely  nothing  to  do 
with  an  inherent  anthropological  lean- 
ing toward  humanism,  or  anthropocen- 
trism, or  any  similar  position  in  which 
the  proper  Christian  view  is  clouded 
by  contextual  foreshortening.  If  I am 
against  Barth’s  exclusion  of  a major 
category  of  anthropology  from  his  the- 
ology, as  I am,  I must  take  this  position 
on  other  than  absolutistic  grounds.  By 
the  same  token,  any  attempt  on  the 
part  of  Barth  to  accuse  those  who  do 
make  anthropology  a major  theological 
category  fails  if  it  carries  the  suggestion 
that  such  a category  is  itself  a leaning 
toward  humanism  or  anthropocen- 
trism, i.e.,  toward  preference  for  a 
non-Christian  context. 

IV 

The  Content  and  Method  of 
Christian  Anthropology 

Christian  anthropology,  in  most 
cases,  constitutes  statements  about  man, 
chronologically  speaking,  up  to  the  time 
when  he  is  saved  by  Jesus  Christ,  en- 
ters the  true  church,  and  sees  his  life  in 
eschatological  dimensions.  What  hap- 
pens to  him  later,  as  “man  sanctified,” 
is  a proper  subject  of  theology,  but  it  is 
barred  as  a topic  of  anthropology. 

The  motive  for  this  arrangement, 
which  reached  its  peak  in  Calvinism,  is 
not  far  to  seek.  If  the  slightest  aid 
and  comfort  were  given  to  continuity 
between  the  old  man  and  the  new  man, 
it  was  feared  that  some  reasonable 
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facsimile  of  natural  theology  might  rear 
its  smug  head,  and  new  defenses  might 
be  found  against  the  need  for  radical 
and  decisive  change.  In  modern  times, 
Reinhold  Niebuhr  has  drawn  upon  a 
similar  theory  of  motivation  in  his  warn- 
ings to  good  Christians  not  to  lose  their 
uneasiness.  The  inevitable  inconclusive- 
ness of  Calvinistic  discussions  of  “as- 
surance” has  also  stemmed  from  similar 
motivational  presuppositions. 

This  well-intentioned  but  arbitrary 
exclusion  from  Christian  anthropology 
of  anything  felt  to  be  properly  normative 
by  Christian  standards  has  necessitated 
some  artful  dodging.  It  may  be  noted, 
in  passing,  that  both  Barth  and  Bon- 
hoeffer  have  eluded  this  problem 
through  their  Christocentrism,  Christ  is 
“real  man,”  but  he  does  not  seem  to 
belong  under  anthropology.  If,  for  ex- 
ample, we  had  asked  Calvin  whether 
redeemed  man  is  still  man,  he  would 
have  replied  that  he  is  then  entirely 
new  man.  If  we  had  acknowledged 
the  force  of  the  adjective  “new,”  but 
had  persisted  in  asking  in  what  sense 
he  is  still  man,  the  answer  would  have 
been  along  two  lines.  Either  man’s 
continuing  temptation  to  sin  would 
have  been  stressed,  thus  making  saint- 
hood uneasy ; or  it  would  have  been  as- 
serted that  man’s  new  relationship  to 
God  makes  him,  on  all  crucial  points, 
radically  different.  If  we  continued  to 
press  for  the  difference  between  what 
is  crucial  and  what  is  not,  it  would 
eventually  be  conceded  that  man’s  diet, 
blood  circulation,  and  other  comparable 
items  are  the  same  in  man  before  and 
after  redemption,  although  such  con- 
cessions would  have  been  regarded  as 
irrelevant  and  meaningless.  If  we  asked, 


finally,  whether  the  crucial  ought  not 
systematically  to  be  distinguished  from 
the  peripheral,  and  a branch  of  theolog- 
ical anthropology  created  to  do  so,  we 
should  probably  have  been  told  that 
such  a procedure  would  entirely  miss 
the  point.  So  far  as  I can  see,  that 
point  is  about  where  Calvinistic  anthro- 
pologies have  left  this  problem.  It  is 
a thoroughly  unsatisfactory  stopping 
point,  for  it  separates  Christian  vision 
from  Christian  analysis. 

The  time  has  come  when  Christian 
anthropology  should  deal  directly  and 
constructively  with  the  whole  range  of 
subjects  that  are  pertinent  from  its 
perspective : man  saved  as  well  as  un- 
saved, man  seen  in  himself  and  man  in 
fellowship.  The  errors  against  which 
our  forefathers  rightly  tried  to  guard 
do  still  need  to  be  watched.  But  for 
this  purpose  there  is  only  one  proper 
bastion  anyhow,  namely,  that  there  can 
be  no  Christian  anthropology  that  does 
not  begin  by  regarding  the  God-man 
relationship  as  the  concrete  datum,  and 
hence  seeing  Christian  anthropology 
always  within  this  context,  from  which 
it  (anthropology)  is  one  important  ab- 
straction. 

If  some  one  objects  that  pursuit  of 
this  suggestion  would  mean  that  there 
is  no  further  use  for  the  categories  of 
soteriology,  eschatology,  and  ecclesiol- 
ogy,  I should  reply  that  the  asker  mis- 
understands the  problem.  If  the  con- 
crete datum  of  all  theology  is  the  God- 
man  relationship,  then  every  major 
category  of  theology  is  properly  an  ex- 
amination of  that  relationship  from 
some  particular  perspective.  If  there  is 
not  some  overlap  of  content  between, 
for  example,  anthropology  and  soteriol- 
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ogy,  we  should  be  alarmed  lest  one  be 
more  properly  aware  of  its  perspective 
than  the  other. 

If  some  one  objects  further  that  my 
proposal  implies  presenting  the  whole 
basic  content  of  Christian  theology 
from  the  perspective  of  anthropology, 
I would  agree  that  I am  arguing  in 
favor  of  that  course,  but  not  for  that 
course  as  the  sole  course.  I am  also 
advocating,  implicitly,  the  presentation 
of  the  whole  of  Christian  theology  from 
the  perspective  of  each  major  category. 
The  genuinely  basic  content  of  theology 
proper  should  be  the  same  as  the  basic 
content  of  anthropology,  soteriology, 
eschatology,  and  ecclesiology.  Detailed 
contents  may  show  much  variation  ; but 
when  they  do,  it  is  because  of  a 
division  of  labor,  a practical  sharing 
of  tasks.  It  is  not  because  man  is 
man  up  to  his  heeding  of  grace  and 
then,  subsequently,  something  that  can 
not  be  named.  It  is  not  because  man  as 
a historical  creature  and  man  as  a fu- 
ture-oriented creature  are  incapable  of 
consideration  under  the  same  heading. 
And  it  is  not  because  man  seen  as  in- 
dividual and  man  seen  in  social  relation- 
ships can  be  separated  for  anything 
more  than  purposes  of  convenience. 

When  we  ask  what  content  is  proper 
to  a Christian  anthropology  (as  well  as 
to  a Christian  theology  proper,  a Chris- 
tian soteriology,  etc.),  the  first  answer 
must  be  not  in  terms  of  content  as  such 
but  of  theological  method.  For  the  cri- 
teria for  discerning  truth  or  relevance 
. of  content  are  themselves  methodolog- 
ical in  nature.  What  is  to  be  the  method 
of  a proper  Christian  anthropology  ? 

On  one  point  the  theological  events 
of  the  past  thirty  years  are  a great  help 


in  answering  this  question.  Here  Barth, 
Brunner,  Niebuhr,  Tillich,  Bultmann, 
biblical  theology  generally,  and  many 
other  concurrent  theological  trends  all 
declare,  each  in  its  own  way,  that  theo- 
logical method  “begins”  with  the 
Christian  revelation.  At  least  in  the 
sense  of  first  finding  out  what  we  can 
about  some  aspect  of  theology  like  an- 
thropology by  whatever  means  we  can, 
and  then  acknowledging  that  another 
dimension  should  be  added,  “natural 
theology”  as  a starting  point  in  theo- 
logical method  is  universally  dead.  In- 
stead, we  discover,  from  biblical,  doc- 
trinal, historical,  or  ethical  analysis 
what  the  unique  revelation  says  and 
implies ; and  it  is  from  that  point  that 
our  theologizing  “begins.” 

Put  in  this  fashion,  we  make  it  ap- 
pear that  the  theological  questions  re- 
late only  to  consequences,  to  what  is 
done  methodologically  after  every  one 
who  is  any  one  begins  at  the  same  point. 
The  fact  is  of  course  otherwise.  For 
there  are  different  meanings  ascribed  to 
“begins.”  Barth,  for  example,  wants 
the  theologian  to  “begin”  his  theologiz- 
ing after  a good  arts  course  in  which 
he  has  become  acquainted  with  philos- 
ophy, psychology,  sociology,  and  other 
disciplines  of  culture.  And  although 
part  of  the  reason  why  he  should  be 
familiar  with  these  is  to  prevent  his 
being  led  to  the  wrong  solutions,  an- 
other part  of  it  regards  the  substance 
and  method  of  these  disciplines  as  good 
mental  furniture,  as  antechamber  equip- 
ment for  theologizing.  The  man  who 
was  entirely  ignorant  of  philosophy, 
etc.,  would  probably  not  be  regarded 
by  Barth  as  capable  of  effective  theol- 
ogizing, however  honest  and  sincere 
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his  Christian  convictions.  Nevertheless, 
once  theologizing  has  “begun,”  Barth 
would  make  the  findings  and  methods 
of  these  other  disciplines  irrelevant. 
This  is  a curious  definition  of  “begin.” 
It  is  a little  like  saying  that  surgery 
begins  when  you  start  to  cut,  or  that 
law  begins  with  your  first  appearance 
in  court,  or  that  architecture  begins 
with  your  first  blueprint. 

It  is  plain  that  what  Barth  wants  to 
guard  against  is  any  tendency  that 
would  make  prevailing  criteria  in  phi- 
losophy, psychology,  or  other  cultural 
disciplines,  theologically  normative  so 
that  the  theological  context  would  be- 
come simply  one  factor  among  others. 
With  this  intent  I am  in  full  sympathy. 
But  his  way  of  going  about  this  defense 
is  something  else  again,  and  contains 
overtones  of  obscurantism.  The  very 
notion  that  theologizing  begins  not 
when  you  get  the  furniture  but  only 
when  you  ask  who  is  to  be  entertained 
in  the  room  is  itself  a revelation  of  the 
Aristotelian  presuppositions  inherent  in 
the  mode  of  thought.  If  the  total  proc- 
ess that  produces  a theologian  includes, 
at  earlier  stages,  acquaintance  with 
philosophy,  etc.,  but  excludes  philoso- 
phy, etc.,  after  you  have  begun  cooking 
with  revelational  gas,  the  problem  lies 
in  the  relative  adequacy  of  the  models 
with  which  you  are  approaching  your 
task.  It  lies  in  your  ability  abstractly  to 
define  your  method.  On  this  point 
Barth  claims  to  be  presuppositionless, 
while  I declare  him  to  pressed  down 
and  running  over  with  Aristotelianism, 
with  smears  of  existentialism  and  Kant- 
ianism left  over. 

How  can  Christian  theology  (and  in 
this  instance,  Christian  anthropology  as 


a branch  of  Christian  theology)  profit 
from  what  the  psychological  and  social 
sciences  are  discovering  without  falling 
into  the  dangers  that  Barth  fears? 
Whatever  the  answer,  I hope  it  will  not 
be  the  Barthian  practice  of  wearing  a 
revelational  belt,  suspenders,  and 
Manila  rope  all  at  the  same  time.  The 
trousers,  after  all,  have  not  read 
Pelagius. 

What  Christian  theology  and  Chris- 
tian anthropology  must  do,  at  all  costs, 
is  to  begin  from  the  context  of  the  God- 
man  relationship,  and  what  the  Chris- 
tian Scriptures  and  revelation  say  basi- 
cally about  that.  There  can  and  should 
be  no  escape  from  the  priority  of  special 
revelation  at  the  point  where  self- 
conscious  and  disciplined  thought  be- 
gins. But  once  it  has  begun,  there 
should  be  no  nonsense  about  excluding 
facts  turned  up  by  people  who  may  not 
be  fraternity  brothers.  And  it  is  an 
indefensible  compromise  to  say  you  will 
take  into  account,  at  least  in  a vague 
sort  of  way,  what  the  brothers  turned 
up  before  your  mind  became  theological. 
What  you  must  do  is  to  take  into  ac- 
count anything  genuinely  relevant  that 
turns  up  from  any  source.  What  you 
must,  at  all  costs,  not  do  is  to  let  your 
basic  criteria  of  truth,  importance,  and 
relevance  come  from  outside  the  key 
given  by  revelation.  In  other  words, 
your  method,  once  begun,  must  be  free, 
open,  and  not  restricted  as  to  where  you 
look  for  data;  but  it  can  be  precisely 
this  only  when  it  has  rightly  distin- 
guished between  revelation  and  various 
other  things  such  as  provincialism,  de- 
tails, or  biased  implications. 

To  assert  that  we  hold  the  treasure  in 
earthen  vessels  is  not,  in  my  judgment, 
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a polemic  against  ceramics.  It  is  both 
a call  to  make  the  distinction  clear  be- 
tween vessels  and  treasure,  and  to  study 
the  quality  of  our  containers  as  well  as 
the  truth  of  the  treasure.  Barth  throws 
us  off  by  so  stressing  our  being  hit  by 
the  treasure  that  we  come  to  regard 
ceramic  analysis  as  secular.  Tillich 
also  throws  us  off  by  insisting  that  the 
sole  respectable  earthen  vessel  is  ontol- 
ogy or  categorical  generality.  The  fact 
is  that  all  earthen  vessels,  including 
Barth’s  and  Tillich’s  and  mine,  are  very 
breakable  and  earthy.  But  Barth  ex- 
cludes theological  ceramics  from  the- 
ology; Tillich  includes  ceramics  only  in 
its  ultimate  dimensions,  which  is  a bit 
hard  on  the  oven.  I,  in  contrast  to 
both  men,  take  theological  ceramics  as 
a necessary  part  of  theologizing,  and 
important  for  both  big  and  little  jugs. 

The  implication  of  taking  seriously 
analysis  of  the  earthen  vessels  is  that 
any  and  all  learning  that  may  contribute 
to  better  understanding  of  something 
theological  should  be  explored  with  the 
utmost  freedom.  In  the  instance  of 
Christian  anthropology,  the  protection 
that  shall  make  this  exploration  Chris- 
tian is  the  awareness  of  its  context  with- 
in the  relationship  between  God  and 
man,  and  thus  of  the  perspectival  limita- 
tion in  the  investigation.  We  should 
now  note  that  this  contextual  and  per- 
spectival point  has  methodological  im- 
plications. 

From  the  point  of  view  of  method, 
what  it  bars  is  a sequence  like  the  fol- 
lowing: first,  immersion  in  the  man- 
science  material ; second,  only  then  ask- 
ing what  may  be  its  theological  signifi- 
cance. Such  a method  in  itself  contains 
concealed  Aristotelian  presuppositions, 
and  must  be  rejected. 


The  proper  sequence  is  more  dialecti- 
cal : first,  articulation  of  the  theological 
question  to  which,  or  to  some  aspects 
of  which,  the  man-science  material  may 
speak ; second,  free  exploration  of  the 
man-science  material  (in  its  concrete- 
ness) in  the  light  of  the  theological 
question ; third,  return  to  the  theological 
question,  and  its  theological  answer, 
with  reflections  upon  the  man-science 
material ; and  fourth,  reformulation  or 
re-affirmation  of  the  validity  of  the 
theological  question  and  the  theological 
answer.  There  is  no  point  in  the  se- 
quence at  which  the  theological  ques- 
tion is  forgotten.  Yet  exploration  of 
the  man-science  material  is  made  with- 
out any  let  or  hindrance.  Asking  of  it 
a theological  question,  far  from  being 
a bar  to  free  exploration,  makes  that 
possible  because  it  eliminates  conflict 
with  presuppositional  elements  in  the 
man-science  material  that  may  not  be 
stated  or  acknowledged. 

Is  it  possible  that  exercise  of  this 
method  could  result,  in  one  or  another 
theologian,  in  the  final  repudiation  of 
the  Christian  context?  Certainly  it  is. 
A risk  is  involved.  But  it  is  a risk  very 
much  like  trusting  in  justification  by 
grace  through  faith.  As  with  justifica- 
tion, a compulsive  attempt  to  take  no 
risk  at  all  results  in  something  far 
worse  than  the  risk.  Having  no  com- 
merce with  the  man-sciences  can  lead 
to  sterility,  aridity,  and  communica- 
tional  irrelevance.  And  it  is  theoreti- 
cally wrong  as  well,  for  it  refuses  to 
make  suitable  distinctions  between  the 
treasure  and  the  earthen  vessels.  Risk 
there  is  indeed,  but  that  kind  of  risk  is 
inherent  in  the  entire  Christian  view  of 
life.  And  a careful  articulation  of  theo- 
logical method,  stemming  from  a firm 
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grasp  of  the  theological  context,  can 
give  all  the  guarantees  needed  to  take 
the  risk. 

Conclusion 

At  least  in  retrospect  it  seems  in- 
evitable that  this  discussion  had  to  be 
so  abstract  as  it  is.  For  until  the  issues 
of  context,  structure,  content,  and 
method  are  dealt  with  in  principle,  rela- 
tively concrete  illustrations  would  be 
beguilingly  irrelevant.  I am  aware  that 
just  now,  when  my  time  has  run  out, 
I am  ready  to  explain  what  the  implica- 
tions of  this  position  are.  These  implica- 
tions are,  in  a general  way,  fairly  plain, 
and  have  been  stated  or  suggested  in  the 
previous  discussion.  There  is  to  be  a 
branch  of  theology  under  the  category 
of  anthropology;  like  all  similar  cate- 
gories, it  is  to  abstract  from  the  total 
concrete  God-man  relationship  in  the 
light  of  its  perspective  but  without  for- 
getting its  context ; it  is  to  have  all  basic 
clues  to  content  from  revelation,  but 
actual  content  to  be  from  other  sources 
as  well;  it  is  to  deal  freely  and  grate- 
fully with  material  from  the  man- 
sciences,  but  they  are  to  be  approached 
with  theological  questions  in  mind ; and 
finally,  Christian  anthropology  is  to  in- 
clude the  man  before  redemption  and 
the  man  after  redemption  and  not  the 
latter  alone. 

I hesitate  to  conclude  without  one 
concrete  instance,  for  which  purposes 
I have  decided  to  comment  on  the 
meaning  of  God’s  providence.  The  first 
thing  to  be  noted  is  that  this  topic  be- 
longs under  anthropology,  as  well  as 
under  theology  proper  and  soteriology, 
in  my  conception,  because  the  human 
responsiveness,  or  lack  of  it,  to  God’s 
providential  care  is  a concern  of  an- 


thropology. To  Barth  I am  indebted  for 
the  suggestion  that  Lot’s  wife  is  the 
perfect  paradigm  for  lack  of  faith  in 
God’s  providence.  For  the  next  couple 
of  points  I am  indebted  to  the  exegetes. 
For  example,  the  intimate  connection 
between  the  two  meanings  of  “provide,” 
namely,  “to  see  before”  and  “to  supply,” 
is  to  show  us  that  God’s  intent  and 
God’s  benevolent  power  are  coordinate, 
and  that  they  thus,  jointly,  form  the 
basis  of  trust.  The  next  exegetical 
point  is  that  Lot  and  his  family  are 
given  some  choice.  At  first  the  angels 
start  them  for  the  hills ; but  when  Lot 
elects  Zoar  instead,  he  is  permitted 
to  change  direction.  What  the  angels 
seem  concerned  about  is  the  principle 
of  trust,  not  necessarily  its  details.  The 
third  point  is  that,  once  the  Lot’s  are 
outside  Sodom,  down  comes  the  brim- 
stone behind  them.  As  Barth  notes, 
there  is  always  fire  behind  us ; and 
trust  in  providence  does  not  imply  un- 
awareness of  that  fact.  Yet  we  are, 
if  we  trust,  freed  of  the  compulsion  to 
look  back.  Lot’s  wife  was  not  so  freed  ; 
hence  she  is  the  prototype  of  lack  of 
trust. 

It  is  just  at  this  point  in  the  story, 
however,  that  we  feel  a need  for  a deeper 
delineation  of  what  it  means  to  look 
back,  and  of  how  distrust  can  foster  that 
kind  of  looking  back.  If  we  keep  our 
theological  question  in  mind,  then  the 
materials  about  compulsion,  regression, 
and  fixation  are  abundant  in  the  man- 
sciences  ; and  at  least  indirectly,  they 
shed  some  light  on  the  nature  of  dis- 
criminating trust.  By  exploring  those, 
details  can  be  filled  in  and  warnings 
given  which  the  biblical  story,  alone  and 
of  itself,  cannot  and  ought  not  to  supply. 
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Result:  the  anthropological  dimensions 
of  providence  as  God’s  seeing  before  and 
supplying  man’s  basic  needs  is  illumi- 
nated, and  thus  a contribution  is  made  to 
the  theological  and  the  soteriological  di- 
mensions of  providence  as  well.  There  is 
no  equation  of  any  trust  whatever  with 
trust  in  God’s  providence.  Nor  is  it 
concluded,  either  in  question  or  answer, 
that  man’s  ability  to  trust  is  the  sole 
important  thing  about  providence.  But 
the  whole  meaning  of  God’s  providen- 
tial care  of  man  is  illumined  by  analysis 
of  its  anthropological  aspects,  in  their 
theological  context. 

Before  this  kind  of  Christian  anthro- 
pology comes  in  a widespread  way, 
as  I believe  it  will  eventually,  it  may 
very  well  be  that  the  present  phony 


peace  will  have  to  be  broken  by  some 
battles.  If  they  are  open  and  honest, 
such  battles  can  help  the  cause.  What 
they  ought  not  to  do  is  to  carry  hidden 
agenda,  implying,  for  example,  that  a 
category  of  Christian  anthropology  is 
automatically  humanistic  or  anthropo- 
centric in  intent  and  performance ; or 
that  the  man-sciences  can  teach  theology 
nothing ; or  that  revelation  tells  us 
everything ; or  that  a truly  dialectical 
method  is  bad  because  it  takes  risks. 
It  may  be  that  the  future  Christian 
anthropology  can  actually  explode  the 
defensive  and  self-defeating  motivations 
that  lie  behind  such  distortions. 

I hope  and  believe  that  the  future 
of  Christian  anthropology  is  bright,  but 
first  I hope  for  some  battles. 


Religion  must  find  the  individual  and  help  him  find  himself.  To  that  end,  religion  must 
understand  and  thread  the  intricacies  of  modern  society.  There  are  daily  choices  to  be  made, 
and  the  individual  must  make  them  at  the  risk  of  the  integrity  of  his  own  soul.  He  must 
understand,  as  Woodrow  Wilson  rightly  insisted,  that  he  cannot  shift  the  responsibility 
upon  the  organization. 

Every  great  age  of  the  world,  Wilson  reminded  his  audiences,  was  an  age  not  chiefly 
characterized  by  co-operative  efforts  but  by  the  initiative  of  the  indomitable  individual.  You 
cannot  give  any  age  distinction  by  the  things  that  everybody  does.  Each  age  derives  its  glory 
from  the  achievements  that  individuals  perform  by  their  own  choice.  Every  turning  point  in 
the  history  of  mankind  has  been  pivoted  upon  the  choice  of  an  individual. 

— Edward  Jurji  in  The  Phenomenology  of  Religion, 
Westminster,  1963,  p.  23. 


THE  SENSE  OF  LOSS 

William  Hamilton 


I have  been  assigned  a subject,  and 
it  is  a subject  almost  as  foolish  as  a 
person  who  would  dare  to  speak  on 
it : the  nature  of  the  modern  world  in 
which  we  live,  the  world  to  which  the 
Gospel  must  somehow  be  addressed. 
Now  you  and  I have  both  been  bored 
and  afflicted  far  too  often  by  “modern 
man”  or  “modern  world”  descriptions 
that  seemed  to  reveal  nothing  but  how 
many  plays  the  speaker  had  seen  or 
how  many  psychiatrists  he  had  visited. 

But  I am  accepting  the  subject,  and 
I think  there  is  something  to  be  said 
on  it.  But  take  this,  if  you  will,  as 
merely  the  observations  of  someone — 
such  as  you — trying  to  live  responsibly 
and  obediently  in  this  world  as  both  a 
man  and  a man  of  faith.  I think  I see 
and  feel  certain  things,  sometimes  very 
impalpable  things.  If  you  see  them  too, 
fine ; maybe  we  are  right.  If  you  do  not, 
I may  be  wrong  or  you  may  be  wrong, 
and  in  any  case  the  debate  that  ensues 
may  well  serve  the  cause  that  is  more 
important  than  either  my  truth  or  your 
disagreement  with  it. 

I wish  to  order  my  remarks  in  the 
form  of  five  different  experiences  of 
“loss”  that  I find  today.  Among  whom 
are  these  “losses”  manifest,  you  may 
ask?  Partly  myself  and  my  friends, 
Christians  and  non-Christians,  students 
and  non-students,  here  and  perhaps  not 
there.  This  pervading  experience  of 
loss  is  not  intended  to  describe  every- 
thing, but  merely  to  point  to  something. 
Further,  I want  to  describe  these  losses 
without  any  moral  evaluation.  I do 


not  propose  to  bemoan,  but  to  describe 
what  I think  I see  and  to  try  to  cite  evi- 
dence for  it. 

I 

First,  there  is  the  loss  of  the  church. 
Someone  has  recently  remarked  that 
one  of  the  exciting  things  about  being 
a Protestant  today  is  that  we  can  be  in 
on  the  breakdown  of  organized  reli- 
gion as  we  have  known  it.  This  may 
be  excessive,  or  it  may  not,  but  it  ex- 
presses a mood  or  a feeling  that  we 
cannot  ignore.  One  finds  this  among 
church  members,  dissatisfied  not  mere- 
ly with  our  preaching  or  witness — there 
is  always  that — but  with  the  whole  idea 
of  the  organized  church  today.  One 
finds  this  among  seminary  students  and 
college  students.  There  is,  of  course,  a 
conventional  response  to  this  hostility 
that  used  to  work  pretty  well.  It  goes 
like  this : “Who  ever  told  you  the  ordi- 
nary church  was  so  beautiful ; it’s  a col- 
lection of  sinners  isn’t  it?  Don’t  be  so 
self-righteous  or  arrogant ; get  to  work 
in  the  church  and  make  it  a better 
place.”  This  is  perhaps  a valid  re- 
sponse, and  it  is  of  course  the  response 
you’d  expect  a churchman  to  make. 
But  it  does  not  seem  to  be  as  per- 
suasive as  it  used  to  be.  This  rebellion 
is  not  an  individualistic  thing,  to  which 
we  can  reply  with  words  about  the  cor- 
porate character  of  the  Biblical  witness 
and  the  need  for  a religious  community. 
The  rebel  I am  thinking  of  is  no  in- 
dividualist; he  is  not  claiming  he  can 
go  it  alone,  on  golf  courses  or  in  pri- 
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vate  experiences  of  nature  or  personal 
study  and  discipline.  He  knows  that 
there  must  be  a people  of  God;  it  is 
just  that  he  cannot  see  why  those  who 
now  call  themselves  that  are  necessarily 
the  people  that  God  wants. 

Along  with  this  goes  the  increasing 
alienation  of  the  regular  lay  Christian 
from  the  denominational  and  ecumeni- 
cal thinking  of  the  day.  For  example: 
some  of  the  most  impressive  and  high- 
powered  thinking  going  on  in  Protes- 
tantism today  is  working  on  the  prob- 
lems of  Faith  and  Order.  The  subject 
matter  of  these  discussions  is  correct, 
profound,  and  utterly  unable  to  touch 
the  actual  lives  of  men  and  women  at 
work  in  the  world  today.  Thus  it  is  a 
theology  that  has  lost  its  way,  forgot- 
ten its  business,  busy,  deep,  and  empty. 
The  modern  Protestant  American  may 
have  read  somewhere  that  the  great 
new  fact  in  our  time  is  the  ecumenical 
movement.  But  he  doesn’t  believe  it, 
and  he  shouldn’t. 

Everywhere  I go  today,  I run  into 
this  erosion  of  the  Protestant  from  the 
Church.  I am  meeting  frequently  in 
my  own  home  town  with  groups  thus 
alienated  from  the  life  of  busy  Protes- 
tantism, wondering  what  to  do.  I find 
it  in  a serious  and  passionate  form 
among  students.  What  are  we  to  do 
with  this  “new  pro-God,  anti-church” 
community  appearing  in  our  midst? 
Some  time  ago,  I was  appearing  as  a 
lecturer  at  one  of  those  cunningly  de- 
vised forms  of  torture  known  as  a “Re- 
ligious Emphasis  Week”  at  a south- 
ern university.  I was  having  a confus- 
ing time,  as  usual,  when  I got  a call  one 
afternoon  from  somebody  at  the  elec- 
trical engineering  department,  saying  a 
few  of  the  faculty  there  would  like  to 


talk  to  me.  This  threw  me,  because  in 
my  liberal  arts  provincialism  I had 
often  wondered  whether  an  engineer 
could  talk.  I assumed  he  merely  fixed 
things,  sat  in  front  of  computers,  and 
dreamed  of  space  and  such  matters. 
You  expect  some  things  from  engineers, 
but  never  intellectual  vitality.  So  I 
went,  and  I was  in  for  a shock.  Here 
were  well  over  a dozen  men,  young, 
white,  Protestant,  and  for  the  most 
part  Southern.  They  were  able,  intel- 
ligent and  very  aggressive,  and  they 
had  all,  in  one  way  or  another,  decided 
to  break  with  the  present  form  of  Prot- 
estantism that  they  knew.  Some  were 
southern  enough  to  be  guilty  about  it ; 
some  had  broken  with  bitterness,  one 
man  saying  that  he  would  not  even  al- 
low his  wife  to  keep  a Bible  in  the 
house  even  to  do  crossword  puzzles 
by.  What  was  it  that  had  alienated  this 
group?  Not,  as  you  might  think,  the 
racial  stand  of  the  Church ! They  were 
all  correct  on  race,  and  they  really  un- 
derstand the  difficulties  under  which 
the  churches  labor.  Nor  was  it  dog- 
matism, as  you  might  suspect.  No,  it 
was  simply  that  they  were  bored.  They 
knew  what  was  going  to  happen,  Sun- 
day after  Sunday,  and  they  didn’t  really 
believe  that  they  had  time  to  give  them- 
selves to  something  that  was  so  predict- 
able and  conventional  as  this.  These  are 
engineers,  remember,  men  who  could 
triple  their  salaries  in  industry  if  they 
wished,  men  who  really  felt  that  they 
were  the  men  of  the  future.  Life  was 
too  short  to  live  with  times  of  boredom 
that  could  be  dispensed  with. 

It  may  well  be  true  that  the  church 
itself  is  equipped  to  take  seriously  this 
“pro-God,  anti-church”  community,  but 
it  is  not  ordinarily  doing  so,  and  thus 
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this  community  flounders  neither  really 
in  nor  out,  trying  to  solve  its  own  prob- 
lems. Without  a serious  look  at  this 
community,  it  is  almost  certain  a lapse 
into  indifference  and  unbelief.  Listen 
to  part  of  a recent  interview  with  the 
British  actor  Peter  Sellars.  It  puts 
many  of  the  issues  of  this  loss  of  the 
church  very  clearly. 

“I  don’t  like  taking  part.  Becom- 
ing part  of  some  large  group  never 
does  any  good.  Maybe  that’s  my 
problem  with  religion.  I’m  going 
through  the  throes  at  the  moment. 
That’s  because  I’m  nothing.  I wasn’t 
baptized.  I wasn’t  Bar  Mitzvahed. 
I suppose  my  basic  religion  is  doing 
unto  others  as  they  would  do  unto 
me.  But  I find  it  all  very  difficult.  I 
am  more  inclined  to  believe  in  the 
Old  Testament  than  in  the  New, 
though  I believe  in  not  doing  a dirty 
turn  to  anyone.  I never  tell  people  to 
do  anything,  because  I never  do  any- 
thing myself  when  I’m  told  to  do  it, 
only  when  I’m  asked.  This  attitude 
comes  from  having  been  in  the  serv- 
ice. I believe  in  my  own  set  of  values 
— God  is  very  close — God  knows  all. 
He  likes  to  see  you  in  church.  Fair 
enough.  But  I’m  not  comfortable 
about  organized  religion.  Sooner  or 
later  one  has  to  make  a decision.  I 
know  that.  I haven’t  quite  made  it. 
That’s  the  trouble  with  me.” 

II 

The  second  loss  I think  I see  can  be 
called  the  loss  of  the  body.  I am  not  talk- 
ing about  our  “sexual  crisis”  or  the  de- 
cline of  morality,  but  about  something 
hat  may  be  more  important  and  more 
oublesome  than  these  moral  facts.  I 


am  talking  about  a tendency  to  separate 
the  body  from  the  self  and  to  treat  one’s 
own  body  as  a morally  indifferent  ob- 
ject, apart  from  the  true  self.  Let  me 
describe  to  you  the  occasion  when  this 
was  brought  home  to  me.  Some  time 
ago  I was  meeting  with  a class  in  a 
middle-western  liberal  arts  college  that 
had  been  reading  Salinger’s  Franny 
and  Zooey.  I asked  them  why  they 
found  Salinger  so  exciting,  and  they 
answered  me  in  the  usual  way : he 
spoke  their  language;  he  really  gave 
you  a feel  of  what  it  is  like  to  be  young 
and  alone  in  this  kind  of  world.  Then 
I began  to  prepare  what  I was  sure  was 
to  be  a decisive  Christian  attack.  Why 
is  it,  I asked,  that  at  the  very  time 
everybody  is  complaining  about  the 
sexual  problems  on  the  college  campus, 
when  presidents  and  deans  write  be- 
moaning articles  complaining  about 
your  morals — why  is  it,  with  all  this, 
that  your  generation  seems  to  be  identi- 
fying with  the  characters  of  J.  D.  Sa- 
linger, the  most  sexless  novelist  Ameri- 
ca has  ever  produced?  His  relations 
between  persons  are  all  talk,  and  Sa- 
linger never  seems  to  acknowledge  the 
presence  of  the  body.  Just  as  I was 
feeling  rather  proud  of  my  slashing 
question,  a girl  spoke  up  and  began  lec- 
turing to  me.  “You  really  don’t  under- 
stand, do  you?”  she  said.  I have  never 
felt  older  as  she  began.  “Look,”  she 
went  on,  “the  body  has  nothing  to  do 
with  the  self.  We  are  sick  of  Henry 
Miller  and  D.  H.  Lawrence.  The  true 
self  is  the  mind  or  the  will,  the  im- 
portant things  are  what  we  know,  and  n 
what  decisions  we  make  about  the 
world  we  live  in.  Our  teachers  have 
convinced  us  of  this.  So,  the  body  has 
nothing  to  do  with  these  important 
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things  in  life ; you  are  free  to  use  it  the 
way  your  elders  tell  you  to,  but  you 
cannot  feel  proud  if  you  do.  Or  you  are 
free  to  use  it  in  the  ways  opposite  to 
the  ways  your  elders  tell  you,  and  you 
need  not  feel  any  guilt  if  you  do.” 

Here  is  a perfect  example  of  the 
alienation  of  the  self  from  the  body. 
One  can  detect  undertones  of  educa- 
tional theories  emphasizing  intellectual 
excellence  beneath  this  girl’s  statement, 
and  one  is  permitted  to  wonder  if  this 
alienation  won’t  continue  to  grow  as  our 
education  continues  to  improve  in  qual- 
ity. In  this  statement,  one  can  discern 
the  emergence  of  a community  of  those 
who  can  be  promiscuous  without  guilt. 
There  is  still  sexual  guilt  around,  no 
doubt,  but  the  time  is  surely  here  when 
the  moralist  cannot  count  on  it.  The 
problem  is  posed  for  the  Christian  here 
in  a very  sharp  way.  He  wants  to  take 
sex  seriously  as  a radical  and  real  part 
of  the  self,  and  his  words  about  it  as- 
sume its  interest  and  importance.  But  it 
is  neither  important  nor  interesting  to 
the  community  represented  by  this  very 
intelligent  girl  in  the  college  class.  Are 
such  people  neurotic ; are  they  kidding ; 
or  is  there  emerging  a real  experience 
of  the  loss  of  the  body? 

Ill 

Third,  I want  to  call  your  attention 
to  the  loss  of  the  family.  I don’t  wish 
to  remind  you  of  the  banal  issues  here ; 
the  loss  of  communication  between  old- 
er and  younger  generations,  the  disap- 
pearance of  the  family  as  an  effective 
value-producer  in  the  American  young 
person.  I want  rather  to  call  to  your  at- 
tention the  possibility  that  we  are  at 
the  beginning  of  the  effective  break-up 


of  the  Protestant  idea  of  the  family. 
This  idea  was  one  of  the  most  powerful 
ethical  ideas  produced  by  the  Reforma- 
tion, and  its  self-evidence  has  generally 
been  assumed  by  the  moralists  of  the 
West  for  three  hundred  years.  Roughly, 
this  view  of  the  family  sees  it  as  a close, 
tightly-knit  community,  an  island  of  or- 
der in  the  midst  of  disorder  and  dis- 
harmony. The  family  is  the  place  you 
withdraw  to  for  rest  and  refreshment; 
the  one  stable  point  in  the  disordered 
rat  race  of  the  modern  world.  This  is 
the  family  of  the  Mother’s  Day  sermon, 
of  the  Christian  education  materials,  of 
the  manuals  on  family  prayer.  This 
family,  I am  saying,  is  not  gone,  but 
it  is  going.  It  is  just  not  the  way  much 
of  the  younger  generation  really  ex- 
periences the  family,  and  it  is  not  the 
way  many  adults  see  it  either. 

I live  in  a city  dominated  by  one  of 
the  most  benign  and  sophisticated  in- 
dustries in  America.  It  is  a lovely  place 
to  work;  there  is  pressure  to  perform, 
but  not  too  much;  you  are  accepted  in 
your  work,  but  not  oppressively.  It  is 
not  paternalistic,  it  may  be  maternalis- 
tic,  in  any  case,  it  is  often  a nice  place 
to  work.  Many  of  my  friends  who  work 
at  this  place  tell  me  that  their  experi- 
ence is  utterly  unlike  what  their  min- 
isters tell  them  their  experience  ought 
to  be.  They  are  told  that  work  is  the 
rat  race,  full  of  tensions  and  problems, 
and  that  home  is  the  place  of  retirement 
and  rest.  But,  they  say,  I find  it  just  the 
other  way  around  : my  home  in  the  sub- 
urbs is  the  place  of  tension,  misunder- 
standing, confusion  about  roles  and 
functions,  the  break-down  of  communi- 
cation. And  my  work  is  the  place  where 
I know  who  I am,  I am  accepted  and 
freed  to  be  myself.  The  movement  from 
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suburban  home  to  city  office  is  a move- 
ment from  disorder  to  order,  frustra- 
tion to  relaxation.  Vacations  are  ter- 
rible, and  I long  to  get  back  to  the  office 
to  get  some  psychological  rest. 

This  is  what  I mean  by  the  loss  of 
the  family.  What  are  we  to  do?  Call 
men  back  to  the  older  idea?  Perhaps, 
this  may  sometimes  be  relevant ; some- 
times not.  Or  has  the  old  idea  rightly 
broken  down,  and  is  it  our  function  to 
make  something  out  of  the  disorder  we 
see  about  us? 

IV 

Closely  related  to  the  loss  of  the 
family  is  the  loss  of  privacy,  for  the 
home  has  been  the  traditional  place  for 
the  private  life  to  go  on.  But  today,  no 
one  seems  to  want,  to  need,  or  to  know 
how  to  get,  even  if  he  wants,  privacy. 
Privacy  is  not  do-it-yourself  home  im- 
provement work;  it  is  not  leaving  the 
children  with  amateur  parents  to  get 
the  good  works  of  the  community  done. 
Privacy  is  the  time  for  play,  for  pur- 
poseless activity,  and  we  Protestants 
play  very  guiltily  if  we  play  at  all — 
we  call  it  “killing  time.”  Many  of  us 
have  a good  deal  of  free  time,  but  our 
time  for  leisure  and  play  seems  to  have 
been  eroded.  Is  it  that  we  do  not  know 
what  to  do  with  ourselves  as  private 
persons,  and  that  we  need  to  move  rest- 
lessly into  the  public  world  or  projects, 
activities,  committees,  in  order  really  to 
feel  that  we  are  something? 

V 

Finally,  there  is  the  loss  of  the  fu- 
ture. I wonder  if  there  are  not  those  in 
our  day  who  find  that  they  simply  are 
not  calculating  on  having  any  stable 
assurance  of  a future  in  their  lives.  I 


do  not  mean  “fear  of  the  bomb.”  Proph- 
ets who  have  tried  to  elicit  some  sort 
of  response  based  on  this  kind  of  fear 
have  usually  failed  wretchedly.  Nor  do 
I mean  a loss  of  a belief  in  eternal  life 
among  Christians,  though  there  is  such 
a thing  to  be  sure.  I am  speaking  of  a 
much  more  impalpable  thing:  men  are 
simply  moving  through  their  time  with 
prudence,  trying  to  live  carefully  in  the 
present,  and  not  making  any  decisions, 
unless  they  must,  that  presuppose  the 
assurance  of  the  future  as  a stable  real- 
ity to  be  counted  on.  I was  asked  to  lec- 
ture at  a local  fraternity  house  last  Oc- 
tober, the  night  of  President  Kennedy’s 
first  announcement  of  the  presence  of 
offensive  weapons  in  Cuba.  The  sub- 
ject of  the  evening  was  junked,  and  we 
spent  the  time  talking  about  the  speech. 
As  the  evening  progressed,  I was  as- 
tonished at  the  imperturbability  of 
these  college  men.  There  was  no  fear, 
no  self-conscious  valetudinarianism,  no 
nervous  jokes  about  war  or  death.  They 
began  to  leave  the  meeting;  there  was 
work  to  be  done  at  the  library,  a semi- 
nar paper  to  finish,  and  the  like.  I re- 
membered my  own  college  days,  and 
the  effect  of  Pearl  Harbor  on  most  of 
us.  After  December  7,  1941,  we  were 
sure  we  were  men  about  to  die.  We  cut 
class  with  aplomb,  noisily  participated 
in  the  very  modest  forms  of  decadence 
available  to  us,  and  in  general  felt  very 
sorry  for  ourselves  and  our  world. 
Nothing  like  that  with  these  men  at 
all.  I asked  them  about  it,  and  again 
they  lectured  to  me,  and  again  I felt 
very  old.  We  have  always  known  that 
our  future  is  precarious,  they  reminded 
me.  We  are  the  post-Korea  generation, 
and  expect  nothing  from  the  world,  no 
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future,  no  promises,  no  hope.  All  there 
is  to  do  is  to  prepare  yourself  carefully, 
and  hope  you  have  a little  time  to  be 
a decent  and  responsible  adult.  If  you 
do,  fine ; if  not,  this  is  part  of  the  game. 
I found  a remarkable  toughness  and 
humor  here,  without  a trace  of  self- 
pity.  And  I wondered  what,  if  anything, 
I had  to  say  to  them  as  a man  and  as  a 
Christian. 

This  is  my  reaction  to  all  of  these 


experiences  of  loss.  They  all  make  ex- 
tremely complex  demands  on  those  of 
us  who  are  called  to  make  the  Christian 
faith  intelligible,  desirable,  and  visible 
in  the  world.  I am  inclined  to  accept 
these  experiences  of  loss  as  really  here, 
really  with  us,  to  forego  the  pleasure  of 
bemoaning  them,  and  to  set  about  see- 
ing how  the  Gospel,  in  its  old  form  or 
perhaps  in  some  new  form,  can  come 
to  life  in  their  lives. 


PRAYER 

O God  of  our  fathers  and  our  God,  we  are  met  in  solemn  company  to  seek  Thy  face  and 
in  spirit  and  in  truth  to  worship  Thee.  We  sense  the  mystery  and  power  of  Thy  presence  in 
this  place  made  meaningful  through  the  years  by  the  company  of  faithful  men  and  women 
who  have  worshipped  and  studied  here.  We  would  praise  Thee  for  calling  us  into  Thy  service 
and  for  bringing  us  together  in  this  community  of  learning  and  devotion.  Grant  us  the  gift 
of  gratitude  to  receive  all  that  Thou  hast  done  for  us  in  gladness  of  spirit  and  with  the  re- 
newed vow  to  serve  Thee  with  heart  and  soul  and  mind  and  strength. 

Most  gracious  God,  who  art  ready  to  give  good  gifts  to  them  that  ask,  we  pray  Thee  to 
send  out  Thy  light  and  Thy  truth  that  they  may  lead  us  into  the  freedom  and  maturity  of  the 
children  of  God.  Grant  that  in  our  adventure  in  learning  we  may  see  more  clearly  the  riches 
of  Thy  grace,  know  more  surely  the  joy  of  Thy  salvation,  and  enter  more  fully  into  Thy 
redemptive  purpose.  We  pray  for  the  cleansing  of  our  affections  by  the  purity  of  Thy  love 
for  the  establishment  of  our  lives  in  the  broad  dimensions  of  Thy  Kingdom,  and  for  the 
encouragement  of  our  spirits  by  the  vision  of  our  victorious  Lord. 

O God,  who  hast  begotten  of  one  blood  all  men  for  to  dwell  on  the  face  of  the  earth,  we 
pray  for  all  people  and  nations  in  their  sore  distress.  Save  us  all  from  the  insidious  power 
of  evil  which  destroys  life,  and  separates  man  from  man,  race  from  race,  and  thwarts  Thy 
purpose  of  world  redemption.  Steady  our  minds  in  the  faith  that  Thou  art  at  work  in  the 
world  in  judgment  and  in  mercy,  that  Jesus  Christ  is  Lord,  and  that  Thou  makest  all  things 
work  together  for  good  for  those  who  love  Thee  and  are  called  according  to  Thy  purpose. 

Almighty  God,  who  hast  revealed  Thy  glory  among  the  nations,  prosper,  we  beseech  Thee 
the  service  of  all  engaged  in  the  ministry  of  Thy  Son.  Grant  that  Thy  Church  which  is 
spread  throughout  the  world,  may  be  renewed  by  the  Spirit,  nurtured  by  the  Word  of  God, 
and  empowered  to  witness  to  the  Gospel  to  the  end  that  the  ends  of  the  earth  may  see  Thy 
salvation,  through  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord.  Amen. 

(Prayer  given  at  Opening  Convocation  of  the  Seminary,  September  24,  1963,  by  Dean  Hom- 
righausen.) 


THE  MINISTER’S  PEACE  OF  MIND 


Harry  A.  Fifield 


Peace  I leave  with  you;  my  peace 
I give  to  you:  not  as  the  world  gives 
do  I give  to  you.  Let  not  your  hearts 
be  troubled,  neither  let  them  be  afraid! 
John  14:27  (RSV) 

In  a phenomenally  popular  book  on 
peace  of  mind,  the  author  says  he 
wrote  its  pages  on  the  balcony  of  a beau- 
tiful hotel  on  romantic  Waikiki  Beach. 
He  looked  out  over  gardens  filled  with 
graceful  palms,  breathed  an  air  per- 
fumed with  exotic  flowers,  and  watched 
the  incredible  blue  ocean  rolling  toward 
the  horizon,  all  in  a scene  of  entrancing 
beauty. 

This  picture  drawn,  he  says  all  of 
us  ought  to  fix  firmly  in  our  minds  any 
similar,  lovely  experiences  we  may 
have,  so  that  we  can  make  planned  and 
deliberate  excursions  into  their  memory 
now  and  then,  to  help  induce  tranquil- 
lity amid  the  turbulence  of  our  acceler- 
ated life.  Of  course,  your  first  thought 
is  that  if  you  could  afford  a lovely  spot 
like  that  on  Waikiki  Beach,  you’d  have 
few  problems  about  peace  of  mind ! 
This  is  not  altogether  fair,  however, 
because  despite  this  appeal  to  “boot- 
strap” effort,  the  author  has  more  than 
just  that  to  say. 

But  come,  in  contrast,  to  quite  an- 
other chapter  on  peace  for  which  men 
hunger,  and  the  circumstance  under 
which  it  was  produced.  There  is  no 
beautiful  hotel — only  the  plain  guest 
chamber  of  a modest  home  somewhere 
in  Jerusalem,  dim  with  the  flickering 
light  of  oil  lamps,  its  air  heavy  with 


their  smoke  and  smell.  There  are  no 
exotic  gardens  and  peaceful  blue  ocean 
— only  the  drab,  deserted  streets  of  a 
crowded,  captive  city,  in  the  dark  be- 
tween midnight  and  dawn.  A young 
itinerant  Preacher  is  spending  the  last 
few  hours  of  his  life  with  his  com- 
panions in  hiding.  He  has  been  the  ob- 
ject of  a rising  tide  of  hate,  and  plagued 
all  the  week  by  ingenious  attempts  to 
trip  him  into  some  slip  of  the  tongue 
for  which  he  could  be  arrested.  He  is 
keenly  aware  of  his  impending,  vio- 
lent death.  So  when  he  speaks  out  of 
these  circumstances  his  words  grip  you 
as  do  few  things  any  man  has  ever 
said : 

“Peace  I leave  with  you;  my 
peace  I give  to  you : not  as  the  world 
gives  do  I give  to  you.  Let  not  your 
hearts  be  troubled,  neither  let  them 
be  afraid !” 

If  these  words  are  authentic,  then 
few  things  are  more  essential  to  the 
Christian  minister  in  these  times  than 
they  are.  Take  a moment  to  look  first 
at  something  of  the  urgency  of  our 
need  for  genuine  peace. 

Frankly,  the  study  of  our  Lord’s 
promise  of  peace  was  prompted  by  a 
recent  series  of  theological  lectures  in 
a conference  similar  to  this,  meant  to 
bolster  the  minister,  yet  in  which  both 
clergy  and  Church  were  characterized 
and  criticized,  probed  and  prodded,  re- 
buffed and  rebuked,  but  very  little  in- 
spired or  encouraged.  This  is  a sick- 
ness of  our  times — there  is  a critic  be- 
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hind  every  tree ! God  help  us  if  we  ever 
go  free  from  the  purging  reproofs  of 
sincere  criticism.  But  in  these  times 
that  try  men’s  souls,  we  who  would  at- 
tempt to  live  the  Gospel  and  proclaim 
it  have  got  to  be  motivated  by  some- 
thing deeper  than  just  the  criticisms  of 
impatient  men! 

What  soul-shattering  realities  we  all 
face ! We  sit  on  a powder  keg  of  social 
struggle,  afraid  of  its  excesses,  yet  cer- 
tain that  its  deepest  urgencies  challenge 
the  Church.  We  watch  the  crawling, 
creeping  process  we  call  “secularism” 
choke  the  spiritual  out  of  our  culture. 
We  are  haunted  by  the  damning  by- 
products of  an  affluent  society.  We  see 
good  men  finding  it  hard  to  make  clear- 
cut  moral  distinctions  (a  businessman 
said  to  me  on  a plane  recently,  “There 
isn’t  any  more  clear-cut  black  or  white 
in  issues;  everything  is  just  gray.”) 
We’ve  watched  Communism  wrap  its 
tentacles  around  as  many  people  in  a 
few  decades  as  Christianity  claims  after 
nineteen  centuries  of  witness.  Above  all 
this,  man  has  turned  the  fruits  of  his 
fantastic  science  into  ghastly  nuclear 
thunderbolts  capable  of  annihilating 
whole  segments  of  the  human  race. 

Amid  these  circumstances,  you  and 
I live  our  ministry  every  day,  most  of 
us  under  our  own  pressures  of  constant 
sermon  preparation,  programs,  and  the 
drain  of  pastoral  heartaches,  until  we 
find  ourselves  quite  in  sympathy  with 
the  minister  who  confessed  to  Paul 
Tournier,  “I’m  always  praying  as  a 
pastor,  but  for  a long  time  I’ve  never 
prayed  as  a man.” 

Of  course,  this  sort  of  analysis  can 
be  nothing  more  than  the  cry  of  self- 
pity — or  it  can  force  us  back  to  Jesus 
Christ,  and  the  urgency  of  the  tremen- 


dous legacy  he  left  that  night  in  the 
Upper  Room.  You  cannot  escape  the 
pressures  and  heartache  of  his  own  min- 
istry. Though  the  religion  of  God’s  peo- 
ple had  been  drained  dry  of  its  spirit, 
he  and  his  Gospel  met  rejection  from 
the  first — from  the  religious  leaders, 
from  his  fellow  townspeople,  from  the 
crowds  that  first  were  drawn  to  him, 
even  from  his  own  family.  The  Twelve 
behaved  at  times  as  though  they  had 
never  heard  him.  In  his  darkest  hour, 
one  betrayed  him,  another  denied  him, 
and  they  all  forsook  him  and  fled ! He 
was  never  free  from  the  awareness  of 
his  impending  Cross.  Yet  he  moved 
in  and  out  among  men  and  circum- 
stances with  an  unbelievable  calm,  al- 
ways serene  himself,  always  the  source 
of  serenity.  Then,  when  he  died,  he 
left  one  legacy : 

“Peace  I leave  with  you  : my  peace 

I give  to  you.  . .” 

James  Hastings  said,  “Men  have 
been  known  to  make  bequests  when 
they  had  nothing  to  leave;  but  peace 
was  a blessing  which  Jesus  had  power 
to  bestow,  because  it  was  his  own  pe- 
culiar possession.”  Have  you  and  I 
any  more  urgent  need  than  that  legacy  ? 

Then  come  a second  step  to  think 
through  the  nature  of  Christ’s  peace. 
It  seems  to  me  to  be  characterized  by 
at  least  three  obvious  factors : its  para- 
dox, its  persistent  power,  and  its  one 
prerequisite.  Look  at  these  three  factors 
for  a few  moments,  and  we  are  done. 

I 

First  is  its  strange,  paradoxical  na- 
ture. He  who  made  this  promise  of  peace 
is  One  who  also  said  : 
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“Do  not  think  that  I have  come  to 

bring  peace  on  earth.  I have  not  come 

to  bring  peace,  but  a sword.” 

What  startling  contradiction ! What  ob- 
vious inconsistency!  And  yet,  is  it?  Is 
not  this,  rather,  the  divine  paradox 
that  Christian  peace  often  must  come 
through  strife  or  struggle  ? The  “sword” 
in  the  New  Testament  is  symbolic  of 
warfare,  conflict,  strife  ; as  God’s  Word, 
it  is  an  instrument  in  the  Christian 
warrior’s  armor. 

You  see,  there  is  a false  peace  that 
lulls  men  into  quietude,  the  peace  of 
evasion,  expediency,  or  compromise. 
“They  have  healed  the  wounds  of  my 
people  lightly,”  cried  Jeremiah,  “say- 
ing, ‘Peace,  peace !’  when  there  is  no 
peace!”  Jesus  had  nothing  to  do  with 
this  sort  of  peace.  He  will  never  com- 
promise, nor  let  his  followers  com- 
promise. So  his  peace  must  sometimes 
stem  from  a sharp  tension  between 
right  and  wrong,  good  and  evil,  the 
moral  and  the  expedient.  Someone  says 
too  much  modern  religious  psychology 
would  take  the  tensions  out  of  life  and 
leave  it  limp,  as  if  to  re-write  the  Gos- 
pel to  read : “If  any  man  would  come 
after  me,  let  him  relax!”  You  cannot 
do  that  and  have  Christ’s  peace. 

Sometimes  this  tension  costs  dearly. 
The  loved  ones  of  Medgar  Evers  dis- 
covered that  recently  in  Jackson,  Mis- 
sissippi. I think  many  of  our  sincere 
Negro  leaders  are  discovering  it.  Bun- 
yan  said  what  troubled  him  most  about 
going  to  prison  was  the  effect  it  would 
have  on  his  wife  and  family,  especially 
his  blind  child,  whom  he  loved  dearer 
than  all.  It  was  like  pulling  the  very 
flesh  from  his  bones.  “Yet  thought  I, 
I must  do  it ! I must  do  it !”  he  cried. 


There  is  sometimes  that  in  the  strife 
that  earns  Christ’s  peace. 

Let  me  venture  to  say,  also,  that 
there  is  at  the  other  extreme  a danger 
induced  by  these  words : the  danger  of 
a false  martyrdom,  or  martyr  complex 
— the  thing  a man  does  for  false  show 
to  win  sympathy  from  others.  There  is 
a good  deal  of  that  in  our  times — in- 
deed, in  our  own  natures. 

But  it  is  in  between  these  extremes, 
in  the  common  walk,  where  most  of  us 
best  know  Christ’s  sword — down  where 
a man  has  got  to  live  with  his  own  peo- 
ple, face  to  face,  person  to  person,  whose 
hates  and  fears  and  loves  and  beliefs 
he  knows  well.  There,  without  fanfare 
or  publicity,  he  has  got  to  lead  them, 
reason  with  them,  speak  the  truth  to 
them  in  love.  He  has  got  to  get  at  that 
to  which  Senator  Case  referred  the 
other  night  when  he  said  of  our  great 
social  struggle,  “It  is  in  the  dark  re- 
cesses of  men’s  hearts  that  this  issue 
will  finally  be  settled.”  And  when 
Christ’s  challenge  calls  us  to  help  change 
blind  practice  that  has  turned  to  prej- 
udice, to  dispel  fears  with  facts,  to  sum- 
mon these  people  to  new  Christian  re- 
sponsibility— then  in  the  antagonism  of 
some  we’d  counted  friends,  the  chill  of 
others  too  polite  to  be  rude,  in  the  in- 
cessant prodding  of  some  who  insist  we 
say  too  little,  and  the  damning  of  others 
who  insist  we  say  too  much,  sometimes 
in  the  violation  of  the  sanctuary  of  our 
own  homes  by  argumentative  or  even 
ugly  harassment  telephone  calls — in  the 
attrition  of  the  long,  agonizing  patience 
which  alone  can  lead  men  to  under- 
standing and  change — in  such  things 
men  know,  too,  something  of  the  sword 
inextricably  bound  up  with  Christ’s 
peace. 
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But  what  if  we  don’t  do  it?  What  if 
we  quit  or  blow  up  in  some  grand  dis- 
play of  heroics  of  condemnation  that 
loses  our  people,  or  just  never  get  into 
| the  tensions  seriously  for  fear  of  the 
cost?  I’ll  tell  you  what.  We  discover 
one  day  that  we’ve  lost  something  real 
that  sustains  a man  in  Christ ; the 
strength  only  tension  between  right  and 
wrong  affords ; the  satisfaction  of 
“standing  for  something  lest  we  fall 
for  anything” ; something  of  the  blessed- 
ness of  the  last  Beatitude — of  the  peace 
that  comes  paradoxically  by  Christ’s 
sword ! 


Then  there  is  a second  factor  in  that 
peace : that  is  its  persistent  power.  It 
derives  its  dependability  from  the  in- 
finite nature  and  presence  of  God. 

Helmut  Thielicke,  in  his  fine  series, 
How  the  World  Began,  says  the  first 
pages  of  the  Bible  were  written,  not  as 
science,  of  course,  but  to  show  what  it 
means  for  me,  my  life,  my  experiences, 
indeed,  my  world,  that  God  is  there  at 
the  beginning  and  the  end!  That  is  a 
fundamental  fact  behind  Christ’s  peace 
— that  God  is  at  the  beginning  and  the 
end  of  everything  we  experience. 

Remember,  Jesus  made  his  promise 
of  peace  just  as  the  little  band  was 
about  to  leave  the  Upper  Room,  trying 
to  prepare  them  for  the  devastating 
blows  that  were  soon  to  strike.  Then 
those  awful  blows  came — Gethsemane, 
the  Judgment  Hall,  Calvary.  Through 
the  agony  and  hell  of  the  Cross,  Jesus 
reached  up  for  the  hand  of  God,  and  it 
seemed  not  to  be  there.  He  cried,  “My 
God,  my  God,  why  hast  Thou  for- 
saken me?”  But  he  kept  reaching,  and 
suddenly  it  was  there,  and  he  could 


grasp  it  and  cry,  “Father,  into  Thy 
hands  I commit  my  spirit !” 

However,  the  Eleven  only  watched 
it  all  from  a distance,  unable  to  under- 
stand, numbed  by  its  sickening  sense- 
lessness and  awful  finality.  When  it  was 
over,  like  those  who  view  the  sad 
wreckage  of  a violent  storm,  they  were 
sure  it  spelled  only  dismal,  devastating 
ruin!  Yet  follow  the  record.  They  are 
back  together,  doubtlessly  in  that  same 
room,  all  save  Thomas.  Suddenly,  says 
John, 

“Jesus  came  and  stood  among 
them,  and  said  to  them,  ‘Peace  be 
with  you.’  When  he  had  said  this,  he 
showed  them  his  hands  and  his  side.” 

Now,  why?  Why  just  that?  To  assure 
them  they  were  on  the  other  side  of 
Calvary,  that  he  was  there,  and  they 
could  still  possess  his  peace ! 

A year  ago,  on  Sunday  morning, 
June  3,  1962,  my  city  was  plunged 
into  grief  when  123  of  her  finest  citi- 
zens, on  a tour  of  the  art  centers  of 
Europe,  died  suddenly  and  cruelly  in 
a crash  at  Orly  Airport  near  Paris. 
Thirteen  of  them  were  our  own  mem- 
bers, and  almost  a third  of  them  were 
loved  ones  of  families  in  our  church.  In 
an  awful  instant,  we  who  share  a min- 
istry together  realized  we  must  go  to 
these  loved  ones.  We  had  to  call  chil- 
dren from  our  Church  School  and  tell 
them  their  mothers  and  fathers  were 
dead ! We  had  to  go  to  parents,  hus- 
bands and  wives  whose  loved  ones  were 
killed.  We  had  to  speak  over  radio  to 
our  whole  numbed  community.  What 
could  you  say?  What  did  you  have  to 
offer  people  in  a moment  like  that? 

I’ll  tell  you  what.  It  was  the  living 
Christ,  standing  after  Calvary,  offering 
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his  peace  as  he  showed  them  his  hands 
and  his  side,  to  say  that  if  God  could 
not  be  defeated  at  the  Cross,  neither 
could  he  be  done  in  by  a fiery  crash  at 
the  end  of  a runway.  And  we  watched 
stunned,  grief-stricken  children,  par- 
ents, husbands,  wives  grasp  that  reality 
as  something  they  had  been  told  all 
their  lives,  but  never  heard  until  now. 
It  was  the  only  thing  that  made  sense 
in  that  awful  hour ! They  grasped  it,  to 
find  it  was  the  one  reality  they  could 
hold  to  and  see  them  through ! 

There  is  a persistent  power  in  the 
thing  our  Lord  offered  us  when  he 
said, 

“My  peace  I give  to  you : not  as 
the  world  gives  do  I give  to  you.  Let 
not  your  hearts  be  troubled,  neither 
let  them  be  afraid.” 

It  is  a peace  that  stems  from  the  truth 
that  God  is  there,  there  at  the  begin- 
ning, and  the  end,  and  all  through  ev- 
ery experience,  the  truth  that  nothing 
can  separate  us  from  the  love  of  God 
which  is  in  Christ  Jesus.  Do  we  swing 
the  light  of  that  truth  over  every  threat, 
heartache,  discouragement  or  disillu- 
sionment that  creeps  into  our  ministry  ? 

Ill 

May  I suggest  one  last  factor  in  this 
peace?  That  is  its  obvious  prerequisite. 
The  prophet  spoke  it  when  he  said, 
“Thou  wilt  keep  him  in  perfect  peace 
whose  mind  is  stayed  on  Thee.”  Paul 
said  it  when  he  said  with  every  concern 
directed  Godward  in  prayer,  the  peace 
of  God  that  passes  all  understanding 
keeps  our  hearts  and  minds  through 
Christ  Jesus. 

How  is  it  with  those  personal  privi- 


leges and  disciplines  that  keep  our  con- 
cerns directed  Godward  in  prayer  ? Who 
here  doesn’t  know  the  feeling — the  pres- 
sures, the  urgencies,  that  make  the  best 
of  us  too  restless  for  quiet  moments 
that  steady  our  thoughts  on  God?  Yet 
is  it  worth  it,  the  loss  of  direction  and 
peace  we  sustain  when  we  give  up  those 
moments?  Could  that  man  long  con- 
tinue any  serious  ministry  who  said, 
“I’m  always  praying  as  a pastor,  but 
for  a long  time  I’ve  never  prayed  as  a 
man!”?  Harry  Emerson  Fosdick  says 
somewhere  that  the  longer  an  orchestra 
plays,  the  more  tuning  it  needs;  the 
farther  an  airplane  flies,  the  more 
ground  service  it  requires.  Exactly ! 
Jesus  was  as  constantly  under  pressure 
as  any  of  us  here,  yet  He  never  let  it 
rob  Him  of  time  for  quiet  prayer,  nor 
was  he  ever  in  a predicament  where  he 
could  not  talk  with  his  heavenly  Father. 

In  1940,  as  the  building  in  which  he 
wrote  actually  trembled  with  the  bomb 
blasts  of  the  London  blitz,  and  his  spirit 
was  well  nigh  spent  from  the  demands 
of  a bleeding  and  war-numbed  congre- 
gation, Leslie  Weatherhead  wrote  this  : 

“I  am  not  making  a little  thing  of 
the  war  and  the  brave  sacrifices  of  so 
many  thousands  of  people.  ...  I see 
too  much  of  it  every  day.  But  when 
we  have  said  all  that,  we  simply 
must  not  let  our  minds  . . . forget 
that  God  is  at  work.  . . . He  who 
knows  how  to  listen  to  the  voice  of 
God  and  knows  the  difference  be- 
tween the  noise  of  an  earthquake  and 
the  still,  small  voice,  will  not  only 
be  able  to  comfort  himself,  but  oth- 
ers too.  He  will  be  able  to  do  a far 
greater  thing  than  either.  . . . He 
will  be  able  to  prepare  the  way  of  the 
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Lord  and  play  his  part  in  the  working 
out  of  that  drama  which  we  some- 
times call  the  redemption  of  the 
world  l”1 


God  grant  it  may  be  so  for  us  this  day, 
as  the  peace  of  God  in  Christ  Jesus 
undergirds,  sustains  and  impels  our 
ministry ! 


1 This  Is  The  Victory,  Abingdon  Press,  N.Y.,  1941,  pp.  84-85. 


THE  DEPTH  OF  GOD* 

Otto  A.  Piper 


Great  Britain  has  a theological  sen- 
sation. What  Barth  was  unable  to 
accomplish,  the  Right  Reverend  John 
A.  T.  Robinson,  Bishop  of  Woolwich, 
has  succeeded  in  doing.  To  judge  from 
the  enthusiastic  and  angered  responses 
with  which  ecclesiastical  and  academic 
circles  have  greeted  the  publication  of 
the  Bishop’s  little  booklet  Honest  to 
God,  he  has  hit  a neuralgic  spot.  Barth’s 
Romerbrief,  it  would  seem,  was  too  ir- 
rational in  its  fierce  insistence  on  the 
“alien  God”  who  is  present  in  man’s 
failures  only.  In  the  meantime,  a new 
generation  of  theologians  has  restored 
the  dignity  of  theology  in  the  British 
Isles.  What  Britain  now  is  waiting  for 
in  the  theological  field  is  a radical 
change  in  ontology  and  epistemology, 
which  will  remain  nevertheless  strictly 
within  the  confines  of  rational  thought. 

Bishop  Robinson  proclaims  Bult- 
mann,  Tillich,  and  Bonhoefifer  the 
prophets  of  the  new  age,  seeking  oc- 
casional corroboration  from  Dr.  Wren- 
Lewis,  an  industrial  scientist  and  lay 
theologian,  recently  converted.  These 
three  prophets  are  wisely  chosen,  for 
more  than  anybody  else  they  have  at- 
tacked and  challenged  traditional  theol- 
ogy and  piety  in  our  generation.  At  the 
same  time,  however,  another  fact  must 
be  stated  frankly.  The  weakness  of  the 
commotion  called  forth  by  the  Bishop’s 
pronnnciamento  lies  in  the  circum- 
stance that  it  does  not  represent  an 

* Review  Article  of  Honest  to  God,  by 
J.  A.  T.  Robinson,  Westminster  Press, 
Phila.,  1963.  $1.65  (paperback). 


original  movement  born  out  of  spiritual 
anguish  or  ecstasy.  Rather  it  is  the 
critical  answer  that  British  theology 
gives  to  the  triad’s  re-statement  of  the 
faith. 

It  is  obvious  that  Bishop  Robinson 
does  not  like  Bultmann  too  much.  But 
he  thinks  highly  of  “de-mythologiza- 
tion,” because  it  implies  a radical  pro- 
gram of  Biblical  criticism.  Neverthe- 
less, Bultmann’s  existentialism  is  re- 
jected because  the  Bishop  believes  in  a 
mission  Christendom  has  in  this  world. 
He  is  considerably  attracted  by  Bon- 
hoeffer’s  program  of  a “Christianity 
without  religion.”  Of  course,  the  Bish- 
op is  at  pains,  as  are  the  other  inter- 
preters of  Bonhoeffer’s  notes  and  let- 
ters from  prison,  to  explain  what  ex- 
actly Hitler’s  prisoner  had  in  mind 
when  speaking  of  the  world’s  coming 
of  age  and  of  the  end  of  religion.  So 
finally  Dr.  Robinson  settles  in  favor  of 
a church  that  will  be  primarily  engaged 
in  practical  work  and  that  is  prepared 
on  that  basis  to  recognize  its  kinship 
with  the  modern  atheist,  because  that 
type  too  is  unhappy  with  religion. 

Undoubtedly  the  deepest  influence  the 
Bishop  has  recently  received,  stems 
from  Tillich.  The  booklet  abounds  with 
quotations  from  his  writings.  In  par- 
ticular it  is  the  idea  of  God’s  being  the 
ground  of  being  and  of  his  being  pres- 
ent in  the  depth  of  our  life  that  serves 
as  the  pillar  of  his  reconstruction  of 
the  faith.  There  are  many  other  ideas 
in  Tillich  which  are  not  mentioned,  and 
the  Bishop’s  silence  with  regard  to 
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them  is  probably  as  characteristic  of 
his  dislikes  and  doubts  concerning  them 
as  the  ideas  singled  out  are  for  his  ap- 
proval. The  conclusions  Dr.  Robinson 
draws  from  Tillich  are:  i)  that  ontol- 
ogy must  form  the  basis  of  a theological 
thinking  that  is  truly  modern;  and  2) 
that  theological  anthropology  has  to  be 
based  upon  a psychological  analysis  of 
the  Ego.  While  in  his  concluding  chap- 
ters, he  comes  out  in  favor  of  spiritual 
life  and  the  Church,  his  main  concern 
is  nevertheless  with  the  formation  of  a 
Christian  philosophy  or  W eltanschau- 
ung.  It  is  on  such  a foundation  that  the 
moral  and  spiritual  life  of  the  Christian 
is  to  be  established. 

II 

The  booklet  starts  with  the  conten- 
tion that  the  revolutionary  development 
of  modern  physics  and  astronomy  has 
deeply  affected  the  ways  of  theological 
thinking.  God  can  as  little  be  located 
in  outer  space  as  he  can  be  found  in 
the  sky  above  the  earth.  The  intellec- 
tual task  confronting  us  is  how  to  think 
of  God’s  transcendence  in  non-spatial 
terms.  Dr.  Robinson  is  inclined  in  this 
respect  to  follow  Tillich,  with  a light 
admixture  from  Karl  Heim.  God  must 
be  understood  as  the  “final  truth  and 
reality  deep  down  things,”  that  is  to 
say,  as  love.  Hence  he  is  the  spirit  who 
operates  in  us,  even  though  we  may  not 
realize  his  presence,  and  who  is  at  work 
in  the  irreligious  man  and  the  atheist 
no  less  than  in  the  professing  Christian. 
But  in  these  circumstances,  can  we  still 
speak  of  Jesus  as  the  “Son  of  God” 
without  relapsing  into  a materialistic 
and  outmoded  supranaturalism  ? Jesus, 

1 we  are  told,  is  not  “of  one  substance 
with  the  Father,”  rather  in  the  New 


Testament  he  is  described  as  the  one 
in  whose  life,  death  and  resurrection  the 
disciples  experienced  God  at  work. 
Christ  is  the  revelation  of  the  fact  that 
God  exists  for  man  and  in  man,  and 
that  he  does  so  in  the  powerlessness  and 
self-surrender  of  suffering. 

When  God  is  thus  conceived  of  as 
the  ground  of  being,  the  distinction  be- 
tween the  holy  and  the  common  ceases 
to  make  sense.  There  is  holiness  in  all 
that  is.  In  turn,  the  worship  of  the 
Church  is  tolerable  only  when  it  is  a 
“worship  in  an  entire  absence  of  re- 
ligion.” In  order  to  be  genuine,  it  must 
be  engagement.  We  cannot  pray  with 
or  for  other  people  unless  we  are  truly 
united  with  them  by  love.  We  do  not 
have  to  turn  away  from  this  world  in 
order  to  find  God ; rather  he  encoun- 
ters us  constantly  through  this  world. 
What  will  become  of  Christian  ethics, 
if  such  a view  is  adopted?  No  room, 
we  are  told,  is  left  any  longer  for  moral 
imperatives,  for  they  are  derived  “at 
second  hand”  only  from  God.  We  must 
follow  Jesus  who  taught  that  love,  ut- 
terly unconditional  love,  admits  of  no 
accommodation.  One  cannot  say  in  ad- 
vance or  in  a general  manner  what 
course  of  action  love  should  pursue  in 
a given  situation.  Love  realizes  instinc- 
tively what  is  the  deepest  need  of  the 
other  person  and  thus  can  afford  to  be 
completely  open  to  the  situation.  Be- 
cause it  is  so  exclusively  concerned 
with  the  betterment  of  the  other  per- 
son’s condition,  love  may  run  strongly 
counter  to  conventional  morality. 

Obviously,  the  Bishop  goes  on  to 
argue,  nature  is  not  identical  with  God, 
and  unless  love  has  revealed  itself  in 
Christ,  it  will  be  next  to  impossible  to 
believe  in  it.  Yet  it  will  be  necessary  to 
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discard  the  Biblical  mythology,  by  ad- 
mitting its  purely  symbolical  character. 
Let  the  symbols  be  used  “in  prophecy 
and  prayer,  in  liturgy  and  worship,” 
because  in  those  areas  they  have  still 
retained  their  “numinous  power.”  But 
by  the  constant  discipline  of  theological 
thinking  we  have  to  ask  ourselves, 
“what  we  really  mean  by  the  symbols” 
and  we  have  to  “purge  out  the  dead 
myths.”  Only  by  being  utterly  honest 
before  God  concerning  ourselves  and 
the  world,  can  the  Church  be  saved 
from  becoming  obscurantist  and  hollow. 

Ill 

Dr.  Robinson’s  book  is  symptomatic 
of  the  crisis  in  which  Protestant  theol- 
ogy finds  itself  more  or  less  over  the 
whole  Western  world.  Since  the  days 
of  the  Reformation,  theology  has  been 
wedded  to  a nominalistic  epistemology ; 
that  is  to  say,  to  a belief  according  to 
which  the  logical  combination  of  no- 
tions would  be  the  guarantee  of  the 
truthfulness  of  a statement.  Underlying 
is  the  axiom  that  reality  as  it  is  can 
never  be  apprehended  and  that  the  only 
valid  approach  to  it  which  is  open  to 
man  is  by  means  of  cognitive  acts.  Con- 
sequently, the  greater  the  intrinsic  con- 
sistency of  a set  of  statements,  or  the 
more  refined  the  method  of  defining 
and  connecting  them,  the  closer  one 
will  come  to  the  truth.  Nominalism  is 
the  method  of  the  authoritarian  teach- 
er. Hence  it  made  good  sense  not  only 
in  the  middle  ages,  when  the  pupil  was 
not  supposed  to  question  the  truth  of 
the  Church,  taught  by  his  teacher,  but 
also  in  the  early  centuries  of  Protestant 
theology.  The  unquestioned  and  un- 
questionable authority  of  Luther  and 
Calvin,  and  later  on  that  of  the  official 


confessions  of  faith  circumscribed  un- 
mistakably what  was  the  truth  concern- 
ing God  and  salvation.  But  with  the 
rise  of  rival  systems  of  thought,  espe- 
cially rationalism,  idealism  and  materi- 
alism, the  authoritarian  role  of  aca- 
demic orthodoxy  fell  into  disrepute. 

The  present  situation  is  characterized 
by  confusion,  as  Bishop  Robinson’s 
book  manifestly  bears  out.  Nominalism 
has  never  been  in  a position  complete- 
ly to  silence  its  antagonist,  viz.  realism. 
The  latter  view  emphasizes  the  primacy 
of  experience  and  insists  that  knowl- 
edge must  be  patterned  after  the  “na- 
ture of  things.”  But  the  position  of 
realism  is  equally  precarious.  For  it 
cannot  be  held  consistently  except  by 
the  mystic,  who  abandons  the  world 
of  particular  things  and  contents  him- 
self with  the  presence  of  God  in  his 
heart  or  mind,  or  by  the  empiricist  who 
is  satisfied  with  describing  what  he 
perceives,  while  an  explanation  of  what 
things  mean  is  deemed  impossible.  The 
relationship  between  being  and  knowl- 
edge is  more  complicated  than  either 
nominalism  or  realism  in  their  philo- 
sophical garb  are  able  adequately  to 
grasp.  Their  never-ending  disagreement 
was  originally  an  internal  feud  among 
theologians  of  different  schools,  who 
were  nevertheless  agreed  on  the  sub- 
stance of  truth.  They  never  clashed  in  a 
serious  manner  as  long  as  the  pursuit  of 
academic  theology  was  controlled  by  the 
Church.  Sociologically,  the  situation  has 
radically  changed  in  recent  times,  how- 
ever. 

The  modern  university  is  in  the  serv- 
ice of  human  activity  rather  than  of 
contemplation.  As  a result,  theology  is 
no  longer  considered  the  queen  of  sci- 
ences. Rather,  to  judge  from  Bishop 
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Robinson’s  appraisal  of  the  situation, 
it  is  in  dire  need  of  self-defense.  Ac- 
cordingly, supreme  reality  must  no 
longer  be  defined  in  terms  of  a per- 
sonal god,  or  as  pure  being  ( esse  puris- 
simum  or  summum  ens) . Rather  it  is 
to  be  seen  in  the  human  perspective  as 
ultimate  concern.  Similarly  in  this  trend 
toward  activism  it  is  man  who  asserts 
himself.  It  is  not  surprising,  therefore, 
that  Bultmann  should  find  the  divine 
activity  manifested  in  and  confined  to 
human  life.  Finally,  the  obvious  success 
that  scholars  had  in  the  field  of  tech- 
nology and  applied  science  would  ex- 
plain modern  man’s  self-assurance.  He 
feels  able  to  get  along  without  religion, 
particularly  when  by  religion  we  under- 
stand a set  of  actions  which  are  condi- 
tioned by  theological  statements. 

It  is  true  to  say  that  there  are  pock- 
ets of  theology  left  in  our  days  in  which 
the  change  of  academic  mentality  has 
not  yet  been  noticed.  But  it  is  no  less 
true  that  the  theological  prophets  of 
modernity  are  greatly  in  error  when 
asserting  that  theirs  is  the  only  ap- 
propriate understanding  of  the  Chris- 
tian message.  Bishop  Robinson  himself 
is  not  unaware  of  the  inconsistencies 
and  excesses  of  his  three  prophets. 
Hence  in  spite  of  them,  he  is  looking 
out  for  possibilities  to  rescue  the  au- 
thority of  the  Bible,  the  life  of  worship 
and  the  fellowship  of  the  Church.  But 
one  cannot  eat  bits  of  Tillich’s  savory 
cake  and  repudiate  the  rest.  The  great- 
ness of  Tillich’s  philosophical  theology 
lies  in  its  monolithic  character.  Noth- 
ing much  is  gained  by  criticizing  this 
or  that  detail  of  his  system  of  realism 
on  the  doubtful  foundation  of  a nomi- 
nalistic or  a priori  ontology.  The  case 
is  not  much  different  with  Bultmann 


by  whom  the  Christian  faith  is  sub- 
jected to  the  tyranny  of  an  a priori 
anthropology  a la  Heidegger. 

The  Bishop  feels  instinctively  that 
for  non-Catholics,  the  faith  has  to  be 
re-stated  in  our  day.  But  unfortunately 
he  is  misled  by  the  nominalism  of  his 
guides,  and  thus  holds  that  the  truth 
could  be  found  by  meeting  them  on 
their  own  level ; that  is  to  say,  by  means 
of  a purely  academic  discussion.  But 
the  New  Testament  should  have  taught 
him  that  Christianity  derives  its  right 
of  existence  from  the  fact  that  it  is 
aware  of  a reality  hidden  from  the  rest 
of  men  (Paul  calls  it  a mysterion) , a 
reality  which  makes  the  difference  be- 
tween life  and  death.  One  can  agree 
with  the  Bishop  that  that  reality  may 
be  described  by  means  of  an  ontological 
analysis.  But  in  order  to  be  to  the  point 
such  analysis  has  to  be  more  radical 
than  the  one  attempted  in  this  booklet. 
The  “ground  of  reality,”  understood  in 
religious  terms,  can  be  apprehended  by 
faith  only. 

IV 

Tillich  wants  to  speak  of  God  in  terms 
of  man’s  congenital  perspective,  starting 
from  the  fact  that  life  is  interested  in 
many  things,  some  good  and  others  not 
so  good.  The  supreme  one,  with  which 
I am  concerned,  I call  the  divine.  Thus 
the  problem  of  existence,  if  there  is  a 
problem  at  all,  finds  its  solution  in  what 
I am  basically.  That  is  the  way  of  the 
analogia  ends.  But  the  trouble  is  that 
God,  while  being  “real,”  is  not  so  in  the 
sense  in  which  I and  the  things  of  this 
world  are  real.  Rather  he  is  that  by 
which  I and  this  world  are  finally  de- 
termined. Thus  ontologically  he  is  dif- 
ferent from  the  things  of  this  world  sim- 
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ilarly  to  the  way  the  whole  differs  from 
its  parts.  If  we  have  the  courage  to 
probe  the  depth  of  our  existence,  we 
find  there  a “force”  by  which  we  are 
dragged  to  the  bottom  of  the  ocean, 
while  we  would  like  to  sail  on  its  sur- 
face, a force  that  “coerces”  us  to  rec- 
ognize how  little  we  are  by  ourselves  in 
this  infinite  universe,  even  though  we 
may  contend  that  we  are  the  all.  The 
“ground  of  being”  is  the  power  that 
makes  me  aware  of  my  inability  to  rec- 
oncile Washington  and  Moscow,  the 
white  and  the  colored  people  in  this 
country,  the  capitalists  and  the  slum 
dwellers,  the  dictators  and  the  common 
people,  notwithstanding  our  moral  en- 
thusiasm and  our  practical  efforts.  I 
seem  to  choke  at  the  bottom  of  the 
ocean.  Yet  there  is  no  relief  from  this 
intolerable  predicament  unless  I am 
willing  to  be  carried  to  the  surface  by 
that  upsurge  which  is  the  power  of  the 
Risen  One. 

Tillich’s  divine  is  a prime  mover  un- 
moved; it  does  not  perform  a work. 
He,  or  it,  is  active  in  the  sense  only 
that  it  is  love.  Thus  it  is  unable  to  pre- 
vent the  demonic  from  time  to  time  to 
undo  the  manifestations  of  “grace.”  Yet 
the  Christ  of  the  New  Testament  is  not 
a mere  symbol  of  God’s  love.  Bishop 
Robinson  is  so  preoccupied  with  the 
epistemological  question  of  how  to  ex- 
press our  thoughts  of  God  that  he  loses 
sight  of  the  real  problem,  namely  the 
question:  Who  is  God?  The  God  of 
modern  man  is  not  big  enough.  He  is 
conceived  of  after  the  measure  of  men, 
who  have  espoused  a sentimental  view 
of  human  nature.  The  God  of  the  Gos- 
pels is  the  power  which  is  able  to  crush 
human  life  through  his  terrible  judg- 
ments, but  also  to  lift  man  to  heights 


of  serenity  which  can  be  scaled  by 
those  only  who  have  passed  through 
the  valley  of  the  shadow  of  death. 

There  would  be  more  realism  in  mod- 
ern theology  if  the  theologians  would 
take  a humbler  view  of  man’s  place  in 
his  relation  to  God.  As  long  as  we  take 
it  for  granted  that  we  are  by  nature 
able  to  know  and  apprehend  God,  we 
never  reach  anything  beyond  ourselves. 
It  is  true  that  human  life  implies  the 
certainty  of  its  being  meaningful.  This 
is  the  basic  datum  of  selfhood,  which 
requires  no  proof  of  demonstration.  But 
it  is  also  true  that  Nature  (or  Reality, 
or  “this  world”)  does  not  care  for  in- 
dividuals. It  is  a callous  (or  maybe 
cruel)  world  which  while  keeping  the 
human  race  in  existence  watches  with 
indifference  millions  of  individuals  and 
whole  nations  and  races  perish.  Hardly 
can  this  “ground  of  being”  be  said  to 
be  love.  It  is  not  surprising  that  far 
from  gladly  accepting  it,  the  individual 
is  not  prepared  to  acquiesce  in  his 
earthly  predicament.  The  existence  of  a 
living  creature  is  a powerful  will  to 
live.  It  makes  me  realize  that  keeping 
alive  is  the  only  thing  that  matters  ir- 
respective of  what  my  conscience  may 
tell  me.  While  this  will  to  live  seems 
to  be  identical  with  myself,  it  actually 
has  complete  control  over  me.  It  is  not 
my  creation  but  rather  that  life  which 
was  passed  on  to  me  by  my  ancestors, 
and  it  is  as  old  as  life  on  this  globe. 
The  recklessness  with  which  the  will 
to  live  manifests  itself  in  us,  as  will  for 
power,  or  lust,  or  violence,  or  wealth 
or  renown,  frightens  us,  and  we  are  anx- 
ious not  to  face  it.  Its  naked  force 
discloses  itself  in  some  of  our  dreams, 
however,  or  in  the  occasional  thrill  we 
feel  when  we  encounter  it  depicted  in 
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stories,  movies,  or  on  the  stage.  Next 
to  the  indifference  which  Nature  shows 
toward  the  individual,  this  will  to  live 
is  the  most  potent  source  of  suffering 
and  evil. 

Yet  neither  in  Nature  nor  in  my 
own  life  have  I reached  the  very  depth 
of  reality.  The  miracle  of  existence 
manifests  itself  in  the  fact  that  no  mat- 
ter how  universal  and  terrible  the  de- 
structive forces  in  this  world  may  be, 
this  universe  is  unable  to  undo  itself. 
Rather,  notwithstanding  the  numerous 
antagonistic  tendencies  found  in  this 
world,  the  whole  Universe  is  de- 
termined by  a comprehensive  harmony 
by  which  all  the  particular  beings  are 
enabled  to  move  with  order  and  regu- 
larity. It  also  provides  the  conditions 
required  for  the  preservation  of  life  in 
a universe  where  the  odds  for  its  de- 
struction are  infinitely  great.  It  is  only 
this  universal  determinant  that  really 
deserves  to  be  called  God,  or  Lord.  In 
its  presence  the  questions  of  “up”  and 
“out”  and  “in,”  which  cause  so  much 
concern  to  Bishop  Robinson,  have  lost 
all  meaning.  I can  only  say  that  I am 
its  prisoner  or  slave  in  every  respect 
and  that  I have  no  choice  as  to  the 
conditions  under  which  I want  to  live. 

No  wonder  this  aspect  of  existence 
has  been  described  in  terms  of  determin- 
ism or  fatalism,  for  the  only  concern 
of  that  all  embracing  “power”  seems 
to  be  with  keeping  this  world  un- 
changed in  all  its  changes.  Much  as 
our  will  to  live  does  protest  against  it, 
there  is  no  room  left  for  individual 
meaning.  It  is  the  whole  only  that 
counts  in  its  presence.  In  this  respect, 
Dr.  Robinson’s  prophets  are  found  fail- 
ing. 


Does  confrontation  with  the  “real” 
God  imply  that  the  Christian  religion 
is  a delusion,  too?  By  no  means.  But 
it  demands  a new  reading  of  the  New 
Testament.  Jesus  does  not  tamper  with 
the  lordship  of  God.  He  is  not  only 
anxious  to  do  the  will  of  God,  but  also 
delights  in  it,  because  he  has  discovered 
a purpose  in  this  universal  determin- 
ism. He  discovers  it  first  of  all  in  him- 
self as  a mission  by  means  of  which  his 
life  is  rendered  truly  human.  By  his 
will  to  live  man  is  tripped  into  the  dan- 
gerous delusion  that  individual  exist- 
ence is  meaningful  in  itself,  whereas  it 
is  destined  for  God’s  cause.  Even  the 
non-Christian  has  an  intimation  of  his 
mission.  It  manifests  itself  as  a craving 
to  be  above  the  conflict  of  life  and  to 
live  in  harmony  with  other  creatures. 
Modern  psychology  may  be  inclined  to 
interpret  that  longing  as  a kind  of  com- 
pensation for  the  painful  and  frustrat- 
ing experience  that  in  the  long  run  con- 
flict will  not  pay.  But  Jesus  sees  more 
clearly.  Unlike  other  drives  that  we 
encounter  in  ourselves,  this  is  not  a mo- 
tive for  action  but  rather  the  adoption 
of  a new  vision  of  life.  It  It  is  not  our 
self  but  rather  the  “Spirit”  of  God  in 
us  that  moves  us.  By  him  we  are  re- 
minded that  the  life  we  live  is  not  truly 
human,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that 
we  are  unable  to  alter  it.  Jesus’  pene- 
trating eyes  noticed  that  this  divine  urge 
is  not  confined  to  human  life.  Paul 
rightly  speaks  of  the  groaning  of  all  the 
creatures  (Rom.8:22).  For  the  whole 
world  is  destined  to  be  renewed  and  is 
therefore  stretching  out  toward  that 
destination.  When  that  vision  emerges 
in  a person  the  point  has  been  reached 
where  one  finds  lasting  meaning  for 
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one’s  life,  not  as  a natural  endowment 
or  privilege,  however,  but  rather  as  a 
divine  gift. 

Faith  is  the  realization  of  the  fact 
that  as  individual  beings  we  count  no 
more  than  does  the  infinite  host  of  par- 
ticulars that  compose  this  vast  uni- 
verse. But  we  differ  from  the  rest  by 
the  fact  that  Jesus  has  enabled  us  to  see 
our  own  life  as  destined  by  God  to 
serve  the  realization  of  his  cosmic  goal. 
It  does  not  matter  how  powerfully  or 
dimly  that  vision  will  be  manifested  in 
our  personal  life.  Faith  has  a goal,  but 


no  degrees  of  psychic  energy.  It  would 
be  absurd,  however,  to  look  forward  to 
a life  of  faith  without  religion.  The 
only  way  in  which  the  vision  of  the  new 
world,  for  whose  service  and  realiza- 
tion we  are  destined,  can  enter  into  our 
lives  is  by  means  of  the  Bible  and  men- 
tal acts,  which  enable  us  to  participate 
in  the  worship  of  the  Church.  Faith  is 
not  thereby  engendered,  for  it  is  God’s 
work  in  us.  Rather  it  is  through  re- 
ligion that  faith  is  enabled  to  become 
conscious  and  articulate  in  us  and  thus 
to  render  our  whole  life  truly  human. 
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History 

Sons  of  the  Prophets,  ed.  by  Hugh 
T.  Kerr.  Princeton  University  Press, 
Princeton,  N.J.,  1963.  Pp.  227.  $5.00. 

This  collection  of  twelve  biographical  es- 
says published  in  celebration  of  the  Sesqui- 
centennial  of  Princeton  Theological  Semi- 
nary is  a scholarly  work  suitable  to  the  oc- 
casion, well  edited,  with  a candid  and  il- 
luminating foreword  by  Hugh  T.  Kerr  of 
the  Seminary  Faculty. 

The  limited  purpose  of  the  volume  is  de- 
scribed by  Dr.  Kerr  as  the  presentation  of 
“a  dozen  or  so  (sic)  distinguished  per- 
sonages associated  with  Princeton  Seminary 
over  the  years.”  Exactly  twelve  men  were 
selected  and  in  each  case  a suitable  author 
was  chosen  to  do  the  biographical  essay. 
The  editor  admits  candidly  that  the  selection 
of  the  “distinguished  personages”  is  some- 
what arbitrary.  Not  all  are  alumni.  Not  all 
are  Presbyterian.  Not  all  are  dead.  None 
save  Henry  van  Dyke  was  noted  as  a pastor 
even  though  the  Seminary  was  established 
chiefly  to  train  such  for  the  church.  Several 
seem  to  have  reacted  at  least  as  much  against 
their  Princeton  experience  as  they  were 
moulded  by  it.  Each  is,  however,  a man  worth 
knowing. 

The  result  is  a better  and  more  stimulat- 
ing book  than  one  generally  expects  any 
official  volume  to  be.  There  are  few  fulsome 
paragraphs.  Almost  all  the  authors  are  prop- 
erly critical,  both  of  the  men  themselves 
and  of  their  ideas. 

Since  the  Seminary  itself  and  its  tradi- 
tional position  are,  through  these  “distin- 
guished personages,”  criticized  rather  severe- 
ly, one  may  compliment  the  editor  and  the 
institution  on  making  a real  contribution  to 
our  knowledge  of  the  past  of  this  great 
Seminary  without  fear  or  favor.  Perhaps  the 
most  useful  aspect  of  the  volume  is  that  the 
authors  were  “encouraged  not  only  to  write 
of  the  past  but  to  speak  their  minds  about 
the  present.”  Thus  such  varied  and  perti- 
nent present  day  issues  are  here  illuminated 


as  “Theological  Education,”  “Negro  Civil 
Rights,”  “Church  Union,”  “Modern  Mis- 
sionary Policy,”  and  the  “Cold  War  Between 
East  and  West.”  This  is  historical  biography 
made  truly  relevant  to  church  concerns  of 
1963. 

Bruce  Morgan’s  essay  on  Stephen  Colwell 
is,  in  the  judgment  of  this  reviewer,  the 
most  surprising  and  perhaps  the  most  in- 
teresting contribution.  Colwell’s  connection 
with  Princeton  Seminary  was  as  a lay  trus- 
tee. Yet  the  depth  and  breadth  of  his  theo- 
logical and  economic  learning  makes  one 
wonder  how  we  get  along  as  well  as  we  do 
today  with  much  less  perspicacious  laymen 
even  in  this  time  of  emphasis  on  “the  min- 
istry of  the  laity.” 

That  a seminary  so  closely  related  to  a 
single  denomination  could  have  important 
and  creative  relations  to  other  denominations 
and  the  ecumenical  movement  is  illustrated 
by  the  essays  on  Nevin,  Schmucker,  and 
Lowrie.  This  historical  fact,  recognized, 
ought  to  give  second  thoughts  to  those  who 
have  supposed  that  theological  creativity  is 
dependent  on  an  institution’s  independence 
of  the  church. 

This  is  a good  book  which  this  reviewer 
found  stimulating,  provocative  and  informa- 
tive. Within  the  severe  limitations  of  space, 
the  authors  have  all  succeeded  in  describing 
Christian  men  with  appreciation  and  judg- 
ment. Dr.  Kerr,  the  Seminary,  and  the  au- 
thors have  made  a contribution  to  an  under- 
standing of  the  gospel,  the  church,  and  our 
history. 

Eugene  Carson  Blake 

Stated  Clerk,  General  Assembly 
United  Presbyterian  Church 

World  Religions  and  World  Com- 
munity, by  Robert  Lawson  Slater.  Co- 
lumbia University  Press,  New  York, 
1963.  Pp.  xi  -f-  299.  $6.00. 

Central  to  the  volume  is  an  exploration 
of  possibilities  for  a world  religious  com- 
munity. All  along  the  author  tries  to  bear  in 
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mind  the  established  claims  of  confessional- 
ism.  In  Chapter  VI  (Jewish  and  Christian 
Confession)  an  order  of  qualified  relativism 
seems  to  emerge.  Hindu  and  Buddhist  rela- 
tivism do  not  represent  the  only  relativist 
challenge  confronting  the  Western  faiths  of 
Judaism,  Christianity,  and  Islam.  The  rela- 
tivist line  apparently  makes  zigzag  instead 
of  following  a neat  East- West  course. 

If  one  sentence  could  serve  as  a key  to 
the  entire  argument  it  might  conceivably  be 
this : “we  have  here,  developing  in  the  West 
itself,  a relativist  attitude  averse  to  any 
rigid  dogmatism  and  critical  of  any  ‘idolatry 
of  ideology’  (p.  182).”  The  author  wishes  to 
see  beneath  the  indispensable  poetry  of  the 
world  religions  what  Hocking  described  as 
the  “convergence  of  the  several  great  re- 
ligions on  certain  common  essentials.” 

Such  relativism  and  convergence,  however, 
are  no  mere  rhetorical  gestures.  Implicit  in 
them  is  a recognition  of  “depth  religion.”  The 
latter  is  construed  as  inviting  less  attention 
to  the  conscious,  more  to  the  unconscious. 
Professor  Slater  agrees  with  Toynbee  that 
religious  vitality  takes  place  when  religions 
send  their  roots  down  to  the  subconscious 
levels. 

From  those  “depths”  we  have  the  first  and 
last  words : the  first,  initiatory  of  primordial 
faith,  a pregnant,  poetic  symbol ; the  second 
is  likewise  a symbolic  utterance  which  never- 
theless restrains,  even  forbids,  the  intellect’s 
disposition  toward  too  narrow  definitions. 
Issuing  from  the  depths,  the  poetry  of  faith 
will  rebuke  any  audacity  of  an  intellect  pre- 
sumptuous in  its  claims  for  systems,  creeds, 
and  propositions. 

Depth  religion  is  therefore  substantiated 
by  two  accounts — what  the  psychologist  has 
to  say  and  what  the  historian  of  religions 
discovers  and  verifies.  When  Professor  Sla- 
ter observes  that  in  today’s  world  the  most 
prevalent  type  of  religion  may  be  declared 
as  tolerantly  confessional,  he,  of  course,  is 
basing  his  judgment  on  careful  investigation 
and  deft  analysis  steeped  in  painstaking  re- 
search. His  is  a scholarship  embracing  the 
phenomenology  of  the  Western  religions  as 
well  as  those  of  the  East.  Long  contempla- 
tion of  Buddhism,  particularly  the  Thera- 
vada  of  Burma,  has  endowed  him  with  a 


capacity  to  treat  that  faith  with  admirable 
fidelity. 

In  short,  the  author  of  this  highly  sensi- 
tive text  fulfills  his  task  in  a sober,  incisive 
vein  and  renders  a contribution  notable  for 
wisdom  and  compassion.  No  one  who  reads 
this  lucidly  erudite  work  should  have  any- 
thing save  the  highest  regard  for  the  sig- 
nificant strides  which  the  science  of  religion 
takes  in  our  day.  Whereas  Slater  takes  a dim 
view  of  the  outlook  for  a one  world  religion, 
he  is  confident  that  contributions  of  the  re- 
ligions toward  a one  world  community  might 
some  day  permit  a widening  pattern  of  co- 
existent faiths.  That  is  to  say,  the  vision  of 
a world  community  amid  plurality  of  re- 
ligions, on  the  American  model,  arises  as 
a distinct  possibility. 

Edward  J.  Jurji 

The  Challenge  to  Reunion,  ed.  by 
Robert  McAfee  Brown  and  David  H. 
Scott.  McGraw-Hill  Book  Company, 
Inc.,  N.Y.,  1963.  Pp.  292.  $6.50. 

Of  all  the  plans  which  have  been  put  for- 
ward during  the  past  quarter  century  for  the 
unification  of  the  divided  forces  of  American 
Protestantism,  the  proposal  which  Eugene 
Carson  Blake  made  in  his  sermon  delivered 
in  Grace  Cathedral  (Episcopal)  in  San 
Francisco,  on  December  4,  i960,  has  evoked  | 
the  deepest  interest.  In  that  now-famous  ser-  , 
mon,  entitled  “A  Proposal  Toward  the  Re-  , 
union  of  Christ’s  Church,”  Dr.  Blake  sug-  c 
gested  that  Presbyterians,  Episcopalians,  , 
Methodists  and  members  of  the  United  „ 
Church  of  Christ  be  merged  into  a united  j 
church,  truly  catholic  and  truly  reformed,  j. 

The  present  volume  consists  of  a series  „ 
of  essays  by  representative  leaders  of  all  the  t; 
four  churches  involved,  on  the  subject  of  j. 
Christian  reunion.  Some — for  example,  James  jc 
E.  Wagner’s  chapter  on  “The  Compulsions  • 
of  a Church  Unionist” — are  of  a general  na- 
ture,  and  discuss  the  kind  of  issues  any  re- 
union  project  must  deal  with.  Others  are 
historical  in  character — for  example,  Bruce 
M.  Metzger’s  admirable  analysis  of  “The  1 
Teaching  of  the  New  Testament  Concerning  ,r 
the  Nature  of  the  Church.”  Still  others — for  1,1 
instance,  Bishop  Gerald  Kennedy’s  essay  on  a 
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“The  Problem  of  Church  Union” — seek  spe- 
cifically to  evaluate  the  Blake  proposal  as  a 
concrete  contribution  to  the  difficult  problem 
of  church  unity  in  the  U.S.A.  The  conclud- 
ing chapter  appropriately,  is  by  Dr.  Blake 
himself.  It  is  entitled,  “Two  Years  Later,”  and 
it  seeks  to  reply  to  some  of  the  objections 
which  have  been  raised  to  his  proposal  dur- 
ing the  two  years  which  have  elapsed  since 
that  proposal  was  first  launched. 

This  volume  makes  it  clear  that  in  every 
one  of  the  four  churches  involved  in  Dr. 
Blake’s  proposal,  there  are  those  who  enter- 
tain serious  objections,  or  at  least  misgivings, 
concerning  it.  In  his  introductory  essay  en- 
titled “Whence  and  Whither,”  Robert  Mc- 
Afee Brown  sums  up  these  objections  al- 
literatively  under  the  captions : bustle,  big- 
ness, bureaucracy,  and  bishops.  But  even  this 
summary  does  not  exhaust  all  the  objec- 
tions. For  another  B,  namely  Markus  Barth, 
says  that  “the  basis  of  the  proposed  union 
appears  to  be  a property  and  trade  agree- 
ment to  be  made  for  the  benefit  of  visitors, 
stockholders  and  a wider  public,  rather  than 
a confession  of  faith,  of  repentance,  and 
praise”  (p.  191).  In  other  words,  Dr.  Barth 
thinks  that  the  Blake  proposal  is  out  of  line 
with  the  New  Testament  understanding  of 
the  true  nature  and  functions  of  the  Christian 
Church. 

On  the  other  hand  Dr.  Blake’s  proposal 
has  won  considerable  favor.  The  four  church- 
es whose  union  he  envisaged,  have  appointed 
negotiating  committees  for  what  is  formally 
called  “The  Consultation  on  Church  Union” ; 
and  recently  an  Executive  Committee  of  the 
negotiating  conferees  has  been  appointed  to 
define  “areas  of  belief  and  practice  in  which 
issues  need  to  be  sharpened  and  ultimately 
upon  which  agreement  must  be  reached  if 
church  union  is  to  take  place”  (p.  258).  And 
these  four  negotiating  churches  have  been 
joined  by  two  other  participants,  the  Dis- 
ciples of  Christ,  and  the  Evangelical  United 
Brethren  Church.  And  several  contributors 
to  the  present  volume  view  Dr.  Blake’s  pro- 
posal favorably,  at  least  in  principle  and  as 
a basis  for  negotiation.  But  even  those  who 
are  most  hearty  in  their  support  are  well 
aware  of  the  fact  that  many  obstacles  will 
have  to  be  overcome  before  Dr.  Blake’s 


proposal  receives  concrete  implementation. 

The  chief  value  of  the  present  volume  lies 
in  its  bringing  out  into  the  open  and  frankly 
facing  the  major  issues  involved  in  such  a 
proposal  as  Dr.  Blake  has  made,  and  its  clear 
statement  of  the  difficulties  which  will  have  to 
be  overcome  before  his  proposal  becomes  a 
practical  reality  in  the  life  of  the  corporate 
churches.  It  well  deserves  careful  study  on 
the  part  of  all  those,  within  the  participating 
churches  and  without,  who  are  concerned 
with  the  question  of  church  unity  in  present- 
day  America. 

Norman  V.  Hope 

Letters  from  Vatican  City,  by  Xavier 
Rynne.  Farrar,  Straus  & Company, 
N.Y.,  1963.  Pp.  279.  $3.95. 

This  book — which  had  its  origin  in  two 
articles  published  in  The  New  Yorker — rep- 
resents, in  the  language  of  its  Preface,  “an 
attempt  to  give  the  reader  a meaningful  ac- 
count of  the  proceedings  during  the  eight 
weeks  of  the  first  session  of  Vatican  Coun- 
cil II  (October-December,  1962),  with  enough 
background  material  to  enable  him  to  under- 
stand what  the  debates  and  discussions  were 
all  about”  (p.  xiii).  It  begins  by  analyzing 
the  situation  in  the  Roman  Catholic  Church 
which  prompted  Pope  John  XXIII  to  sum- 
mon this  Council  for  the  purpose  of  restoring 
“the  simple  and  pure  lines  that  the  face  of 
the  Church  of  Jesus  had  at  its  birth.”  It  then 
describes  the  organizational  setup  of  the 
Council  and  the  elaborate  preparation  of  its 
agenda.  It  gives  a blow-by-blow  account  of 
the  proceedings  during  the  Council’s  36  “con- 
gregations”— i.e.  formal  business  meetings. 
And  it  concludes  by  offering  an  appraisal  of 
what  it  calls  Pope  John’s  “Revolution.” 

It  has  sometimes  been  supposed  that  offi- 
cial Roman  Catholicism  permits  only  one 
opinion  in  matters  ecclesiastical,  and  that  an 
ultra-conservative  one.  This  book  makes  it 
plain  that  though  there  are  arch-conservatives 
in  the  Roman  Church — represented  particu- 
larly in  the  Curia — there  are  also  many  high- 
ranking  Roman  prelates  who  are  open-minded 
and  forward-looking,  at  any  rate  on  such 
matters  as  liturgical  reform  and  Biblical 
scholarship.  These  two  viewpoints  came  into 
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sharp  opposition  during  Vatican  Council  II. 
The  conservatives  were  led  by  Cardinal  Ot- 
taviani,  Secretary  of  the  Congregation  of  the 
Holy  Office,  and  found  support  among  Italian 
and  English-speaking  cardinals.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  “liberals,”  led  by  Cardinal  Bea, 
President  of  the  Secretariat  for  Promoting 
Christian  Union,  were  well  represented  among 
prelates  from  North  Europe,  Asia,  Africa, 
and  even  Latin  America.  And  these  “liberals” 
were  not  only  vocal  but  influential.  It  was 
due  to  their  representations,  for  example, 
that  the  “schema”  on  Revelation,  prepared 
under  conservative  auspices,  was  sent  back 
to  be  redrafted  by  a more  liberal  group  of 
theologians. 

These  “liberals”  would  not  have  exerted 
the  influence  they  did  at  the  Council  had 
they  not  received  strong  support  from  Pope 
John.  In  his  opening  address  he  stigmatized 
the  conservatives  as  “prophets  of  doom  who 
are  always  forecasting  disaster” ; and  at  more 
than  one  point  in  the  Council’s  proceedings 
he  intervened  personally  to  throw  his  weight 
on  the  liberal  side. 

The  authors  of  this  book  claim  that  the 
Council  “has  achieved  thus  far  a major  turn- 
over in  Catholic  thinking.  Beginning  with  the 
discussion  on  the  liturgy,  slowly  but  with 
deliberate  intent,  a majority  of  the  bishops, 
by  a process  resembling  that  of  parliamentary 
debate,  have  begun  gradually  to  strip  the 
Roman  Church  of  the  juridical  accumula- 
tions of  centuries”  (p.  249).  Of  this  signifi- 
cant development  within  Roman  Catholicism 
their  well-written  and  authoritative  book 
presents  an  invaluable  account. 

Norman  V.  Hope 

Biblical 

Theology  of  the  Old  Testament,  Vol. 
I,  by  Walther  Eichrodt.  Westminster 
Press,  Philadelphia,  1961.  Pp.  542. 
$7.50. 

It  is  too  late  now  to  write  a review  of  a 
book  first  published  thirty  years  ago,  and 
a book  which  more  than  any  other  laid  the 
foundations  of  modern  Old  Testament  The- 
ology. The  publishers  are  to  be  congratulated 


on  producing  this  English  version ; if  only  it 
had  been  done  two  decades  earlier,  the  lot 
of  Old  Testament  professors  would  have 
been  easier.  But  most  of  all  we  owe  a salute 
to  the  author  and  his  achievement.  His 
methods  have  had  some  criticisms  recently, 
and  an  Excursus  replying  to  them  is  a new 
feature  of  this  edition.  Let  only  two  remarks 
be  made  at  this  point.  Firstly,  it  is  doubtful 
whether  the  newer  theologies  like  von  Rad’s 
can  be  fully  appreciated  by  those  who  have 
not  worked  through  an  approach  like  Eich- 
rodt’s.  Secondly,  from  the  pure  aspect  of  the 
amount  of  information  about  the  Old  Testa- 
ment conveyed  within  a theologically  sig- 
nificant context,  it  is  hardly  possible  to  sur- 
pass Eichrodt.  His  work  may  thus  be  con- 
fidently recommended  for  the  minister  who 
needs  a refresher  course  in  Old  Testament. 

James  Barr 

The  Bible  in  Current  Catholic 
Thought,  eel.  by  John  L.  McKenzie, 
S.J.  Herder  and  Herder,  New  York, 
1962.  Pp.  xiii  -f-  247.  $6.50. 

This  series  of  learned  essays  on  biblical 
topics  by  American  Roman  Catholic  schol- 
ars marks  the  very  significant  progress  of 
Catholic  Biblical  studies,  one  of  the  power- 
ful features  of  our  time.  The  volume  is  dedi- 
cated to  the  memory  of  Father  Gruenthaner, 
S.J.  It  is  not,  as  the  title  might  suggest,  a 
survey  of  how  the  Bible  operates  in  modern 
Roman  thinking,  but  rather  a series  of  quite 
diverse  studies  of  Biblical  themes,  held  to- 
gether, I think,  by  the  strikingly  high  de- 
gree of  technical  competence  and  mastery 
of  scholarship  over  a wide  range.  A Protes- 
tant cannot  but  extend  his  utmost  good  wish- 
es and  encouragement  to  the  Biblical  schol- 
ars of  American  Catholicism,  whose  integrity 
and  responsibility  give  us  a real  example  to- 
day. Indeed,  one  might  fancy,  if  this  move- 
ment continues  to  flourish  in  Roman  Cathol- 
icism and  if  Protestantism  is  not  able  to 
overcome  its  own  powerful  anti-intellectualist 
and  anti-scholarly  forces,  we  could  both  end 
up  facing  in  the  opposite  directions  from 
those  in  which  we  thought  we  started. 

James  Barr 
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Interpretation  and  Community,  by 
John  Wilkinson.  St.  Martin’s  Press, 
New  York,  1963.  Pp.  xxvi  -f-  243. 
$6.75. 

All  those  who  believe  that  Anglican  the- 
ology is  gently  and  peacefully  parochial,  in- 
nocent of  the  forcible  and  intense  currents 
in  modern  thought,  will  find  their  prejudices 
confirmed  by  this  pleasant  and  cultured  book. 
This  is  the  world  of  a sensitive  literary  ap- 
preciation nurtured  on  a study  of  classical 
antiquity  and  seeking  the  solution  of  theo- 
logical questions  in  the  company  of  the  Fath- 
ers and  St.  Thomas,  or,  more  recently,  of 
Coleridge,  Jowett,  and  Sanday.  Real  atten- 
tion is  given  also  to  early  Jewish  interpreta- 
tion. But  the  book  is  just  not  in  touch  with 
half  of  the  most  serious  questions  under  dis- 
cussion today.  Barth  and  Tillich  are  not 
mentioned.  Though  the  thesis,  as  the  title 
suggests,  is  that  interpretation  has  to  be  seen 
as  operating  within  a community,  form-criti- 
cism, by  far  the  most  creative  resource  for 
this  idea,  is  never  mentioned ; von  Rad  is  un- 
known, and  as  for  Fuchs  and  the  “post-Bult- 
mannians,”  they  are  in  another  world  alto- 
gether. What  is  said  is  said  sensibly  and 
well ; but  the  amount  of  relevant  thinking 
which  is  simply  left  out  of  consideration  is 
so  great  as  to  impair  the  value  of  the  book 
seriously. 

The  American  minister  or  theologian,  be- 
fore he  decides  that  this  book  is  sleepy  and 
old-fashioned,  should  bear  in  mind  one  or 
two  cautions,  however.  The  author’s  control 
of  texts  he  quotes,  especially  classical  Greek 
texts,  is,  I suspect,  very  much  greater  than 
that  possessed  by  most  of  those  who  in  mod- 
ern theology  have  painted  for  us  our  pictures 
of  “Greek  thought.”  Secondly,  some  of  the 
materials  he  quotes,  such  as  passages  from 
St.  Thomas,  are  of  first-rate  value  yet  are 
probably  poorly  known.  Thirdly,  I have  a 
feeling  that  the  literary  sensitivity  shown  by 
Mr.  Wilkinson  is  something  to  which  we 
shall  have  to  pay  greater  attention  in  the 
future  development  of  Biblical  interpretation. 
Thus  the  minister  seeking  new  light  on  in- 
terpretation may  well  find  a real  education 
in  this  book,  although,  as  I have  said,  it  will 
be  very  one-sided. 


One  detailed  point:  Wilkinson  joins  the 
numerous  company  of  authors  using  the  com- 
mon misinterpretation  of  chronos  and  kairos 
as  two  different  kinds  of  time;  and  to  this 
he  adds  the  doctrinal  opinion  that  in  the 
Eucharist  “religion  annihilates  time”  (p. 
no),  apparently  with  no  idea  what  an  of- 
fense this  idea  would  be  in  the  eyes  of  the 
most  influential  theologies  of  today. 

James  Barr 

The  Zondervan  Pictorial  Bible  Dic- 
tionary, ed.  by  Merril  C.  Tenney.  Zon- 
dervan Publishing  House,  Grand  Rap- 
ids. Mich.,  1963.  Pp.  xiv  -J-  928  -f-  22 
maps  in  color.  $9.95. 

The  advancement  and  the  results  of  re- 
cent Biblical  scholarship  have  gradually 
come  to  a synthesis  and  are  now  available 
in  a number  of  new  Bible  dictionaries.  This 
volume  is  an  ultra-conservative  piece  of 
work,  but  apparently  the  various  contribu- 
tors are  acquainted  with  the  latest  develop- 
ments in  archaeology  and  historical  studies. 
The  bibliography  has  been  held  to  a mini- 
mum, but  naturally  in  a compact  work  of 
this  sort  no  more  should  be  expected.  The 
book  contains  many  good  illustrations  which 
portray  the  life  of  Bible  times  and  give  some 
of  the  atmosphere  of  the  Near  East.  The 
pronunciation  of  proper  names  is  indicated 
and  in  a general  sense  follows  that  of  the 
Second  Edition  of  Webster’s  New  Interna- 
tional Dictionary  (G.  & C.  Merriam),  but 
since  not  always  the  same  diacritical  marks 
are  employed,  some  slight  deviations  from 
that  authority  have  resulted.  This  feature 
constitutes  an  important  aid  in  giving  an 
established  usage  of  pronunciation  for  read- 
ing the  Bible  in  public. 

In  reviewing  a work  of  this  kind  obvi- 
ously it  is  not  possible  to  go  into  great  de- 
tail, and  no  more  can  be  done  than  to  point 
out  the  general  characteristics  of  this  work 
and  its  trend  of  thought.  In  this  connection, 
by  way  of  example,  reference  may  be  made 
to  several  books  of  the  Bible  where  the  con- 
tributors do  not  follow  the  present  trend  of 
the  best  critical  Biblical  scholarship,  which 
in  fact  is  accepted  by  many  orthodox  Chris- 
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tians.  In  the  discussion  of  the  Pentateuch 
reference  is  made  to  the  Graf-Wellhausen 
hypothesis,  but  the  well-known  nomenclature 
of  the  documents  is  not  given ; the  theologi- 
cal tendencies  of  these  well-established  strata 
of  thought,  however,  cannot  be  ignored  in  the 
present-day  interest  in  Biblical  Theology. 
The  Mosaic  authorship  of  the  Pentateuch  is 
taken  for  granted,  and  it  is  stated  as  quite 
possible  that  the  Patriarchs  passed  on  some 
written  documents  to  their  descendants.  It  is 
also  admitted  that  these  records  may  have 
been  supplemented  by  oral  tradition.  As  re- 
gards the  Book  of  Isaiah,  the  article  closes 
with  an  emotional  point  of  view  that  is  not 
accepted  by  the  best  commentaries.  In  dis- 
cussing the  Book  of  Daniel,  the  critical  view 
that  it  was  composed  in  the  second  century 
B.C.  is  summarily  dismissed  as  making  of 
the  record  presented  in  the  book  a deception 
and  a fraud.  The  article  on  the  Dead  Sea 
Scrolls,  however,  is  well  written  and  is  quite 
comprehensive  for  a manual  of  this  size ; it 
clearly  shows  the  relevance  of  these  docu- 
ments for  the  text  of  the  Old  Testament. 

The  chronology  of  the  early  period  of  the 
Old  Testament,  as  is  well  known,  is  fraught 
with  many  difficult  problems.  The  entrance 
of  Abraham  into  Canaan  is  uncertain,  but  a 
date  of  2090  or  1875  B.C.  has  been  proposed 
as  a possibility.  A date  of  1445  for  the  Exo- 
dus is  suggested  (p.  167)  as  fitting  in  well 
with  the  Habiru  inroads  during  the  Amarna 
period.  On  page  267  is  found  1441  B.C.  as  the 
“early  date”  of  the  Exodus,  but  the  pos- 
sibility of  a date  in  the  thirteenth  century 
rightly  is  not  ruled  out  (p.  268).  The  Chro- 
nology of  the  kings  of  Israel  and  Judah  is 
clearly  presented,  but  unfortunately  no  syn- 
chronisms with  the  contemporary  empires 
have  been  made  in  the  table.  Although  there 
are  various  systems  of  chronology  of  the 
kings  of  Israel  and  Judah,  Thiele’s  method  of 
recognizing  overlapping  reigns  or  co-regen- 
cies has  much  to  commend  itself.  According  to 
this  chronology  Jerusalem  fell  and  was  de- 
stroyed in  586  B.C.  The  return  of  Ezra  is 
placed  in  the  reign  of  Artaxerxes  I,  and  ac- 
cordingly the  Biblical  order  of  Ezra  and  Ne- 
hemiah  has  not  been  reversed. 

The  volume  concludes  with  beautiful  Rand 
McNally  maps  in  color  with  an  index.  These 


are  very  useful  for  the  student  of  the  Bible 
and  are  a valuable  feature  of  this  new  dic- 
tionary. 

Henry  S.  Gehman 

The  Structure  of  Lutheranism,  by 
Werner  Elert.  (Volume  I : The  Theol- 
ogy and  Philosophy  of  Life  of  Luther- 
anism, especially  in  the  Sixteenth  and 
Seventeenth  Centuries.  Trans,  by  Wal- 
ter A.  Hansen).  Concordia  Publishing 
House,  Saint  Louis,  1962.  Pp.  xxviii 
+ 547-  $10.95. 

Next  to  Karl  Holl’s  Luther,  Elert’s  monu- 
mental work  is  considered  by  continental 
scholars  as  the  classic  of  the  Luther  Renais- 
sance. This  first  volume  is  devoted  to  a 
searching  analysis  of  the  Lutheran  under- 
standing of  faith  and  the  Church.  The  sec- 
ond one,  which  one  hopes  will  follow  soon  in 
the  English  translation  is  dealing  with  the 
social  and  political  manifestations  of  that 
faith.  Based  upon  almost  incredible  learning, 
yet  written  with  a deep  love  and  a burning 
passion  for  its  subject,  this  book  of  the  late 
Erlangen  theologian  (1885-1954)  is  a pow- 
erful interpretation  of  Lutheranism  from 
within.  Over  against  Holl  and  his  followers, 
who  pitted  the  young  mystic  Luther  against 
the  organizer  and  theologian  of  his  later 
years,  Elert  insists  that  the  whole  period  of 
Reformation  history  from  1517  (or  1512) 
to  the  Formula  of  Concord  (1576)  must  be 
regarded  as  the  formative  age  of  Lutheran- 
ism. In  it  and  through  it  the  pattern  was 
set  for  all  subsequent  developments. 

Whereas  the  older  schools  of  Luther  re- 
search had  interpreted  Luther  from  a theo- 
logical angle  and  in  his  opposition  to  the 
theology  of  the  schoolmen,  Elert  takes  his 
start  from  Luther’s  experience  of  the  Gos- 
pel. It  is  an  encounter  of  the  self  with  God 
who  is  the  Creator  and  Lord  of  this  world. 
Hence  it  is  concerned  with  all  aspects  of 
life  here  on  earth.  For  that  reason,  it  is  a 
frightening  and  incomprehensible  experience, 
except  when  this  angry  God  is  seen  to  be 
also  the  father  of  Jesus  Christ.  Understood 
in  this  existential  breadth,  faith  is  not  an 
emotion  only,  or  a moral  experience  (Holl), 
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but  rather  a formative  principle  ( morphe ) 
that  leads  with  an  intrinsic  necessity  to  theo- 
logical formulations  and  Confessions  as  well 
as  to  the  organization  of  a church  and  the 
permeation  of  all  spheres  of  private  and  pub- 
lic life  by  the  spirit  of  that  faith.  In  this 
sight,  Confessionalism  and  Lutheran  poli- 
tics appear  as  necessary  manifestations  of 
Luther’s  rediscovery  of  faith  rather  than  as 
aberrations  from  the  original  existential  ex- 
perience. 

Elert’s  “morphological”  approach,  for 
which  he  was  indebted  to  Goethe,  has  its 
limitations  no  less  than  its  usefulness  and 
grandeur.  By  means  of  it  the  Lutheran  theo- 
logian is  enabled  to  see  contemporary  Lu- 
theranism as  the  necessary  outcome  of  its 
past  history,  a history  in  which  the  outward 
forms  may  change  yet  the  substance  remains 
identical  through  the  ages.  But  it  is  also  ob- 
vious that  such  an  interpretation  leaves  little 
room  for  those  radical  changes  which  the 
spirit  of  the  ages  and  historical  circumstances 
carry  with  them,  for  instance  the  effects  of 
transplanting  Lutheranism  to  North  America 
and  Australia.  Barely  hidden  behind  the 
historian  Elert  stands  the  ecclesiastical  lead- 
er who  dreams  his  romanticistic  dreams  of 
restoring  the  Lutheranism  of  the  Sixteenth 
Century.  This  great  work  of  Elert’s  raises 
inevitably  the  momentous  question,  a ques- 
tion pertinent  for  Calvinistic  no  less  than 
Lutheran  churches,  as  to  whether  Confes- 
sions, in  the  sense  in  which  the  sixteenth 
and  seventeenth  centuries  understood  them, 
are  an  organic  feature  of  the  evangelic  faith, 
and  if  not,  in  what  other  way  is  Protestant- 
ism able  to  preserve  its  identity.  In  one  way 
or  another,  the  answer  given  to  this  ques- 
tion will  determine  our  modern  understand- 
ing of  the  role  of  the  denominations  in  Prot- 
estantism and  the  ecumenical  church. 

Otto  A.  Piper 

The  Last  Judgment  in  Protestant 
Theology  from  Orthodoxy  to  Ritschl, 

I by  James  P.  Martin.  Eerdmans  Pub- 
lishing Company,  Grand  Rapids,  1963. 
Pp.  xvi  -f-  214.  $4.00. 


This  remarkable  study,  the  outgrowth  of 
a Princeton  Theological  Seminary  doctoral 
dissertation,  deals  with  a timely  yet  sorely 
neglected  topic  of  Biblical  Theology.  While 
everybody  is  agreed  that  references  to  the 
Final  Judgment  are  encountered  all  over 
the  New  Testament,  the  author  points  con- 
stantly to  the  paradoxical  fact  that  except 
for  its  beginnings,  and  some  of  the  revival 
movements,  Protestantism  has  failed  to  take 
this  aspect  of  the  Christian  message  seri- 
ously. One  is  amazed  to  discover  on  the 
hand  of  the  evidence  gathered  together  in 
this  book,  how  Protestant  exegetes  have 
succeeded  in  taking  out  the  thrust  of  the 
menacing  Judgment  from  the  text  of  the 
Scriptures  thus  enabling  Protestants  to  live 
a comfortable  life  in  this  world. 

The  author  arranges  his  material  in  his- 
torical order,  treating  not  only  the  various 
views  of  the  Last  Judgment,  but  also  ex- 
amining the  reasons  which  would  account 
for  the  strange  disregard  of  this  topic.  In 
the  beginnings  of  Protestant  theology  it  is 
the  one-sided  emphasis  placed  on  the  doctrine 
of  Justification.  Justifying  faith  is  held  to 
exempt  the  believer  automatically  from  the 
Last  Judgment.  Only  unbelievers  will  be 
brought  before  the  Judgment  seat  of  Christ. 
By  identifying  the  assurance  of  salvation 
with  the  incontrovertible  character  of  ortho- 
dox theology  people  were  led  to  a new  type 
of  false  security.  Orthodoxy  in  its  later 
stages  and  Puritanism  were  influenced  by 
the  great  rational  systems  of  philosophy  of 
the  seventeenth  century.  It  was  their  idea  of 
the  immortality  of  man’s  soul  which  seemed 
to  render  the  idea  of  Judgment  unnecessary. 
The  individual  is  from  the  outset  predestined 
to  salvation  or  perdition.  The  student  of  the 
history  of  theology  will  find  the  third  chap- 
ter of  Dr.  Martin’s  book  dealing  with  the 
rationalization  of  the  Christian  substance, 
particularly  helpful,  because  it  lays  bare 
trends  of  reasoning  which  to  the  present  day 
exert  a powerful  influence  on  Protestant 
thinking.  The  last  chapter  describes  im- 
pressively, how  the  impact  which  Idealism 
made  on  Protestant  theology  has  served  to 
intensify  this  tendency.  Ritschl’s  theology, 
which  contends  to  be  able  on  exegetical  and 
theological  grounds  to  eliminate  the  Final 
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Judgment  from  the  Gospel,  is  the  fitting 
epitome  of  that  development. 

There  are  two  features  in  Dr.  Martin’s 
study  which  in  this  reviewer’s  mind  are  of 
special  importance.  Firstly,  by  consulting  the 
original  sources,  the  author  is  able  to  sketch 
a reliable  and  impressive  picture  of  theo- 
logical thought  in  Protestant  history,  which 
surpasses  almost  any  work  in  this  field.  Sec- 
ondly, by  his  sagacious  and  profound  inter- 
pretation of  the  sources  he  succeeds  in  show- 
ing how  neglect  of  one  essential  aspect  of 
the  Gospel  has  its  distorting  effect  upon  all 
the  other  facets  of  Christian  thought.  The 
secularization  of  modern  Protestantism  start- 
ed in  its  theology.  In  reading  this  well  and 
clearly  written  book  one  feels  inevitably 
driven  to  applying  its  lesson  to  our  situation. 
Might  it  not  be  better,  if  modern  theology 
brought  home  to  our  contemporaries  the 
depth  of  the  Gospel  message  instead  of  en- 
gaging in  writing  footnotes  to  contemporary 
literature  and  philosophy? 

Otto  A.  Piper 

The  Justice  of  God  in  the  Teaching 
of  Jesus , by  J.  Arthur  Baird.  West- 
minster Press,  Philadelphia,  1963.  Pp. 
283.  $6.50. 

For  a century  and  a half,  Protestant  schol- 
arship has  shunned  or  “critically  eliminated” 
what  the  New  Testament  has  to  say  about 
God’s  judgment.  It  may  be  that  with  the 
zeal  and  pride  of  a discoverer,  Dr.  Baird, 
who  teaches  religion  at  Wooster  College, 
Wooster,  Ohio,  is  sometimes  in  danger  of 
moving  too  far  to  the  opposite  extreme. 
When  he  describes  the  ministry  of  Jesus, 
the  emphasis  falls  on  his  bringing  crisis  and 
judgment  to  man.  It  is  to  the  author’s  credit, 
nevertheless,  to  stress  the  fact  that  the  Gos- 
pel is  good  news,  because  it  is  proclaimed 
against  the  background  of  impending  dam- 
nation. Faithfully  following  the  Synoptic 
Gospels  the  author  does  not  present  Jesus  as 
proclaiming  an  elaborate  doctrine  of  Judg- 
ment. Rather  it  is  by  occasional  remarks 
dealing  with  this  world,  human  nature,  his- 
tory and  his  own  person’s  significance  that 


Jesus  will  place  the  various  aspects  of  life 
into  the  perspective  of  God’s  Judgment. 

Dissatisfied  with  the  highhanded  way  in 
which  liberal  theology  and  Form  Criticism 
have  dealt  with  the  text  of  the  Gospels  the 
author  suggests  a new  approach  to  their 
study.  For  this  end  he  offers  a criterion  by 
which  the  genuine  sayings  of  Jesus  may  be 
separated  from  ecclesiastical  additions  and 
modifications.  He  would  take  as  his  starting 
point  the  teachings  given  to  the  Disciples, 
because  in  them  the  creative  insights  of  Jesus 
came  to  light  most  clearly.  In  turn,  in  the 
passages  addressed  to  the  crowds  our  Lord 
would  more  or  less  accommodate  himself  to 
their  naive  supranaturalism.  It  would  seem 
that  in  his  desire  to  set  in  bold  relief  the 
creative  element  in  Jesus’  teaching,  Dr.  Baird 
has  gone  to  extremes.  If  his  interpretation  of 
the  Gospels  were  right,  the  historical  reli- 
ability of  the  Gospel  text  would  be  vindi- 
cated, but  Jesus  would  emerge  as  a teacher 
who  at  times  accommodated  himself  to  lower 
forms  of  religion,  although  he  deemed  them 
inadequate  or  even  mistaken.  In  this  review- 
er’s opinion,  Jesus  combined  two  types  of 
perspective,  both  equally  necessary.  Since 
God  is  Spirit,  the  spiritual  character  of  his 
activity  must  be  safeguarded  in  religious 
terminology  over  against  the  former  mythical 
descriptions.  In  this  area  one  finds  Jesus’ 
new  outlook.  But  the  God  of  Jesus  is  the 
Creator  of  this  world,  too,  and  thus  his  work 
must  be  described  also  in  terms  of  the  four 
dimensional  reality  of  our  experience.  By 
using  traditional  terms  over  against  the  ex- 
cessive transcendentalism  of  the  scribes,  Je- 
sus was  anxious  to  do  full  justice  to  the  this- 
worldly  character  of  God’s  presence.  In  his 
desire  to  interpret  the  thought  of  Jesus  in 
agreement  with  modern  science,  the  author 
seems  at  times  too  one-sidedly  to  spiritualize 
the  work  of  God,  for  instance  by  denying  the 
element  of  genuine  duration  in  God’s  eternity. 
This  impression  would  probably  have  been 
avoided,  if  Dr.  Baird  had  concluded  his  com- 
petent and  original  study  with  a synthetic 
view  of  the  unity  underlying  the  impressive 
mass  of  material  so  carefully  gathered  to- 
gether in  this  enriching  and  illuminating  vol- 
ume. 


Otto  A.  Piper 
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Pentecost  and  Missions,  by  Harry 
R.  Roer.  Wm.  B.  Eerdmans,  Grand 
Rapids,  Mich.,  1961.  Pp.  270.  $5.00. 

The  rapid  change  of  the  political  and  so- 
cial structure  of  three  quarters  of  the  world 
no  less  than  the  new  “Biblicism”  are  en- 
gendering in  fast  succession  numerous  works 
on  the  theology  of  missions.  Roer’s  book  oc- 
cupies an  outstanding  place  among  them, 
because  its  background  is  formed  by  a com- 
prehensive Biblical  theology.  Rightly  does 
the  author  lament  the  fact  that  overwhelm- 
ingly the  Protestant  missionary  literature 
takes  a single  Biblical  passage,  namely  the 
Great  Commission  (Mt.  28:18-20)  as  its 
starting  point.  It  is  not  surprising,  therefore, 
that  the  missionary  activity  should  be  in- 
terpreted legalistically  as  obedience  to  one 
of  the  Lord’s  commandments,  and  that  thus 
it  should  be  just  one  of  the  many  activities 
of  the  Church. 

Dr.  Roer  shows  that  a study  of  the  Book 
of  Acts  presents  a different  picture  as  far  as 
the  Primitive  Church  is  concerned.  Bearing 
witness  and  carrying  the  Gospels  from  one 
place  to  another  is  the  very  nature  of  the 
early  Church.  It  is  characteristic  that  in 
the  New  Testament  no  special  term  for 
“missions”  is  found,  because  missions  was 
the  essence  of  the  Church.  Nor  can  this 
strong  emphasis  placed  on  missions  be  in- 
terpreted as  a Lukan  idiosyncrasy.  Luke 
considers  the  Holy  Spirit  the  driving  agent 
of  the  Church’s  witness,  and  thereby  he 
expresses  what  is  the  common  conviction  of 
the  New  Testament  writers.  Christ  and  the 
Spirit  cannot  be  separated,  and  the  work 
of  the  Spirit  is  an  indication  of  the  final  age 
into  which  God’s  redemptive  work  has  en- 
tered. 

What  does  this  Biblical  understanding  of 
missions  mean  for  the  sending  churches? 
The  missionary  concern  must  change  from 
an  “interest”  taken  by  groups  in  the  Church 
to  an  effective  manifestation  of  a witnessing 
Church,  and  the  missionary  activity,  far  from 
being  an  expansion  of  the  sending  churches, 
must  give  expression  to  the  common  belief 
in  the  one  Lord  who  is  the  Spirit.  For  the 
mission  field  the  new  perspective  demands 
concentration  on  the  spiritual  activities  of 


the  Church.  All  over  the  world,  recent  ex- 
perience has  disproved  the  assumption  of 
those  missionary  leaders  who  thought  that 
the  Christian  school  and  the  Christian  hos- 
pital would  most  easily  withstand  any  crisis. 
Without  exception,  they  are  the  first  ob- 
jects to  come  under  government  control. 

Written  in  the  manner  of  a Dutch  dis- 
sertation, Roer’s  book  is  very  thorough  and 
comprehensive.  But  it  does  not  thereby  lose 
its  persuasive  strength.  It  bears  powerful 
witness  to  the  fact  that  the  neglect  of  the 
living  Spirit’s  work,  which  is  so  conspicu- 
ous in  our  theology  and  church  life,  proves 
at  the  present  time  to  be  also  a very  serious 
obstacle  to  missionary  activities  and  mis- 
sionary zeal. 

Otto  A.  Piper 

Adam  to  Daniel,  An  Illustrated  Guide 
to  the  Old  Testament  and  its  Back- 
ground, ed.  by  Gaalyahu  Cornfeld,  et 
al.  The  Macmillan  Co.,  New  York, 
1962.  Pp.  x + 558.  $13.95.  28  cm. 

Daniel  to  Paul,  Jews  in  Conflict  with 
Graeco-Roman  Civilization : Historical 
and  Religious  Background  to  the  Has- 
moneans,  Dead  Sea  Scrolls,  The  New 
Testament  World,  Early  Christianity, 
and  the  Bar-Kochba  War,  ed.  by  Gaa- 
lyahu Cornfeld,  et  al.  The  Macmillan 
Co.,  New  York,  1962.  Pp.  xii  -f-  377. 
$13.95.  28  cm. 

These  two  well-written  and  lavishly  il- 
lustrated volumes  are  an  ambitious  attempt 
to  provide  what  the  editor  calls  A Con- 
densed Bible  Library.  As  such  this  twin- 
work  exhibits  the  current  interest  of  Bibli- 
cal studies  in  wholeness  and  synthesis.  Just 
as  Christian  scholars  have  been  finding  a 
fresh  interest  in  the  Old  Testament,  so  He- 
brew scholars  in  Israel  are  being  drawn  to 
the  New  Testament.  And  the  bridge  which 
has  crossed  the  vast  cultural  gap  which  once 
yawned  between  Old  Testament  thought  and 
the  New  Testament  times  is  the  discovery  of 
the  Dead  Sea  Scrolls.  This  intertestamental 
sectarian  literature  not  only  revealed  signifi- 
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cant  links  with  the  Apocrypha  and  Pseud- 
epigrapha,  but  has  opened  up  new  doors  of 
understanding  for  the  study  of  the  relation 
between  sectarian  Judaism  and  early  Chris- 
tianity. It  also  has  provided  a clearer  per- 
spective of  the  cultural  and  social  climate  of 
Palestine  at  the  turning  point  of  human  his- 
tory. 

Considering  that  it  is  hardly  more  than  a 
single  generation  since  representative  Rab- 
bis denied  the  existence  of  any  specific  his- 
torical references  to  Jesus  of  Nazareth  out- 
side of  the  New  Testament,  one  can  appreci- 
ate the  sincerity  and  candor  of  these  schol- 
ars, historians  and  archaeologists  of  modern 
Israel  in  their  exposition  and  appraisal  of 
the  New  Testament  writings  (Volume  Two) 
in  their  relation  to  the  broader  setting  of 
Jewish  conflict  with  Graeco-Roman  civiliza- 
tion. 

The  range  and  method  of  treatment  of  the 
Old  Testament  text  in  Volume  One  is  de- 
termined by  the  conviction  of  the  editors  that 
the  sources  of  the  Old  Testament  narrative 
are  not  ad  hoc  writings,  but  rather  that  they 
include  materials  far  older  than  the  period 
during  which  the  Old  Testament  books  were 
composed.  By  adopting  this  approach  they 
move  to  a much  more  conservative  view  of 
Biblical  origins  than  is  usually  held  by  the 
rank  and  file  of  Old  Testament  scholars.  Yet 
the  editors  are  well-informed  and  sensitive 
to  modern  scholarship.  While  literary  analy- 
sis is  not  avoided  the  present  treatment  is 
based  on  the  whole  Biblical  concept  which 
includes  the  cultural,  as  well  as  the  historical, 
economic,  social  and  political  environment. 
The  testimony  of  archaeology,  with  its  vast 
accumulation  of  artifacts,  monuments,  in- 
scriptions, paintings  and  reconstructions,  has 
been  skillfully  woven  into  an  exposition  of 
the  text,  which,  when  it  is  quoted,  is  trans- 
lated according  to  the  Revised  Standard 
Version.  Over  425  pictures,  of  which  some 
are  in  color,  together  with  line-drawing  maps 
add  a touch  of  realism  to  the  exposition  en- 
abling the  reader  to  recreate  the  situations 
as  narrated  in  the  environmental  context  of 
antiquity.  The  order  of  the  Old  Testament 
books  as  found  in  the  Hebrew  Bible  is  fol- 
lowed throughout. 

The  main  theme  of  Volume  Two  is  de- 


veloped in  terms  of  the  four-century  conflict 
in  the  Mediterranean  world  following  the 
times  of  Alexander  the  Great : a conflict 
between  secular  forces  and  religious  beliefs. 
The  tensions  produced  by  this  clash  are 
treated  in  detail  in  four  phases : The  Hel- 
lenistic and  Hasmonean  Period ; The  Roman 
Period;  The  Jewish  Sectaries  and  Christian 
Origins;  the  Great  War  and  its  Aftermath. 
The  Editors  have  made  a synthesis  between 
the  formerly  known,  and  the  newly  available, 
source  materials  which  have  a direct  bearing 
on  the  rise  of  normative  Judaism  and  Chris- 
tianity. Much  has  been  known  hitherto  of 
the  secular  movements  and  figures.  Now  it 
is  possible  to  assess  much  more  clearly  the 
nature  and  strength  of  the  spiritual  forces 
which  played  such  a significant  role  in  the 
outcome  of  this  four-century  struggle  in  the 
eastern  world.  Taken  together  the  two  vol- 
umes tend  to  emphasize  the  remarkable  affini- 
ties which  are  common  to  Hebrew  and  Chris- 
tian origins  rather  than  to  point  out  the 
differences  which  characterize  them.  Thus 
a picture  is  drawn  which  points  to  the  world 
stage  on  which  Judaism  survived  as  a re- 
ligion and  Christianity  as  a way  of  life  ex- 
panded in  influence  and  power.  A General 
Index  of  names,  subjects,  authors  cited,  illus- 
trations and  maps  adds  to  the  usefulness  of 
the  volumes  as  reference  works,  a feature 
which  will  be  appreciated  by  scholars  and 
laymen  alike. 

Howard  T.  Kuist 

Christian  Ethics 

Race:  Challenge  to  Religion  and  An 
Appeal  to  the  Conscience,  from  the 
National  Conference  on  Religion  and 
Race.  Henry  Regnery  Co.,  Chicago, 
1963.  Pp.  xiv  -f  178.  $4-95  (paper 
$1.65). 

The  critical  question  about  any  book  on 
the  race  problem  today,  and  most  especially 
about  a collection  of  essay-speeches  by  pro- 
fessional religious  folk  is  the  relation  of  its 
words  to  action.  The  important  thing  about 
these  essays  is  that  they  were  part  of  an 
interfaith  conference  of  impressive  stature, 
whose  main  focus  was  on  working  groups 
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dealing  with  particular  problems.  The  words 
here  recorded  were  the  background  for  the 
cooperative  action  of  churches  and  syna- 
gogues both  at  the  meeting  and  since. 

There  are  two  ways  in  which  words  can 
give  direction  and  force  to  action.  One  of 
them  is  by  defining  strategy  and  tactics.  To 
this  two  of  the  chapters  are  partially  devoted 
— that  by  Will  D.  Campbell  of  the  National 
Council  of  Churches,  and  Dan  W.  Dodson 
of  New  York  University.  The  suggestions 
they  give  are  good  and  practical,  opening 
up  areas  in  which  many  of  us  are  not  aware 
of  how  to  act.  But  they  do  not  reflect  the 
whole  wisdom  of  the  Conference  on  this  sub- 
ject. Presumably  a fuller  report  will  come. 

The  other  way,  is  by  deepening  and  sen- 
sitizing human  insight  into  the  myriad  ways 
in  which  human  relations  are  being  compli- 
cated and  falsified  by  the  racial  factor.  It  is 
at  this  point  that  some  of  the  writers  make 
the  greatest  contribution.  This  reviewer’s 
favorite  is  J.  Irwin  Miller,  current  president 
of  the  National  Council  of  Churches  and 
an  Indiana  manufacturer.  Miller  drives  home 
the  point,  so  often  overlooked,  that  racial 
discrimination  is  part  of  a wider  and  deeper 
pattern  which  affects  every  aspect  of  hu- 
man relations — the  pattern  of  self-protection, 
of  fear,  of  struggle  to  achieve  and  maintain 
status,  while  professing  ideals  of  equality 
and  brotherhood.  It  is  because  this  spirit 
prevails  in  the  fabric  of  our  community  life 
that  the  problem  of  racialism  becomes  more 
elusive  but  no  less  pervasive  after  it  has  been 
“solved”  as  far  as  legal  measures  can  do  the 
job.  Here,  in  the  permeation  of  the  whole 
fabric  of  our  community  relations  by  the 
ministry  of  Christ,  is  the  deepest  task  of  the 
churches. 

To  this  theme  other  writers  add  their  in- 
sights. The  best  straight  Biblical-theological 
job  is  done  by  Dr.  Abraham  J.  Heschel  of 
Jewish  Theological  Seminary.  It  is  no  small 
event  in  Christian  history  to  have  the  Car- 
dinal Archbishop  of  Chicago  deliver  one  of 
the  main  addresses,  though  his  institutional 
self-satisfaction  contrasts  badly  with  Mil- 
ler’s soul-searching.  Finally  the  sweet-spir- 
ited sincere  crusading  faith  of  Martin  Lu- 
ther King  gives  us  reason  once  more  to 
thank  God  in  every  prayer  that  it  is  he  and 
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his  brethren  who  are  leading  the  present 
drive  for  Negro  rights. 

Are  we  worthy  of  this  gentle,  appealing 
challenge?  One  theme  was  ominously  miss- 
ing from  this  book,  though  it  was  sounded 
at  the  Conference  by  William  Stringfellow 
whose  speech  was  not  included.  It  is  the 
note  of  judgment — not  future,  but  present.  It 
is  the  capacity  to  recognize  in  the  growing 
mistrust  between  the  races  despite  Dr.  King, 
in  the  hardness  and  occasional  violence  of 
the  struggle,  the  just  vengeance  of  God 
on  the  decades  which  are  past.  There  may  be 
places  and  times,  even  in  the  United  States 
of  America,  where  it  is  too  late  for  us  Chris- 
tians, or  for  us  white  men  of  good  will,  to 
take  the  initiative  and  mold  events  according 
to  our  ideals,  however  lofty.  A new  credibil- 
ity for  the  Christian  Gospel  and  a new  rele- 
vance for  the  Church  may  only  be  found  in 
and  through  the  way  we  bow  before  this 
judgment  and  seek  to  serve  in  the  ways  we 
can,  a movement  which  others  are  leading. 
Perhaps  this  will  be  the  theme  of  a future 
conference. 

Charles  C.  West 

Ethical  Theory  from  Hobbes  to 
Kant,  by  William  Curtis  Swabey.  Phil- 
osophical Library,  New  York,  1961. 
Pp.  284.  $4.75. 

Systems  of  Ethics  and  Value  The- 
ory, by  William  S.  Sahakian.  Philo- 
sophical Library,  New  York,  1963.  Pp. 
448.  $6.00. 

Introduction  to  Logic,  and  Essay  on 
the  Mistaken  Subtilty  of  the  Four 
Figures,  by  Immanuel  Kant  (trans.  by 
Thomas  K.  Abbott  with  a few  notes 
by  Samuel  Taylor  Coleridge).  Philo- 
sophical Library,  New  York,  1963.  Pp. 
100.  $3.75. 

Of  the  two  former  books,  which  deal  with 
the  positions  of  philosophical  ethicists  in 
history,  the  first  by  Swabey  is  by  far  the 
better.  It  is  a straightforward  presentation 
of  the  principal  figures  in  the  history  cov- 
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ered,  with  a primary  emphasis  on  British 
thinkers.  (Only  Spinoza  and  Kant  are  in- 
cluded from  the  continent.  One  misses  Leib- 
niz, Grotius,  Rousseau  and  the  philosophes 
of  the  French  Enlightenment.)  As  a quick 
introduction  to  the  development  of  philo- 
sophical ethics  in  Britain  during  this  pe- 
riod, though  not  for  profound  study,  it  is  to 
be  recommended. 

Sahakian  attempts  a more  ambitious  pro- 
gram with  less  success.  Ranging  through 
the  whole  history  of  philosophy  from  Socra- 
tes to  Ayer  and  Bertrand  Russell,  he  groups 
ethical  thinkers,  not  historically,  but  accord- 
ing to  points  of  view,  and  tries  to  present 
their  thought  partly  by  extensive  quotation, 
partly  by  explanation.  The  result  falls  be- 
tween the  two  stools.  There  is  too  little 
quotation,  and  the  explanations  are  too  super- 
ficial and  desultory  to  be  helpful. 

In  short  translation  of  two  lesser  but  im- 
portant works  by  Kant  is  a reprint  from  an 
earlier,  now  unavailable  book.  T.  K.  Ab- 
bott of  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  was  a well 
known  19th  century  Kantian  scholar  whose 
translations  of  the  philosopher’s  larger  ethi- 
cal works  are  still  authoritative. 

Charles  C.  West 

The  Concepts  of  Ethics,  by  Sidney 
Zink.  St.  Martin’s  Press,  New  York, 
1962.  Pp.  xv  -f  295.  $6.75. 

Contemporary  Ethical  Theories,  by 
Luther  J.  Binkley.  Philosophical  Li- 
brary, New  York,  1961.  Pp.  203.  $4.75. 

Ethics,  The  Quest  for  the  Good  Life, 
by  Samuel  L.  Hart.  Philosophical  Li- 
brary, New  York,  1963.  Pp.  127.  $3.75. 

Of  these  three  books  the  first  two  are  se- 
rious American  efforts  to  carry  forward  the 
discussion  about  the  nature  of  ethical  theory 
which  began  in  Great  Britain  at  the  turn 
of  the  century  with  G.  E.  Moore’s  vigorous 
reassertion  of  the  irreducible  simplicity  of 
the  concept  “good”  over  against  the  reduc- 
tionist naturalism  of  his  day.  Both  Zink  and 
Binkley  have  been  trained  in  linguistic  analy- 
sis with  all  the  questions  it  raises  about  the 


objectivity  of  values  and  ethical  statements. 
Both  are  basically  concerned  not  with  what 
is  right  or  good  in  itself,  or  in  relation  to 
human  behavior,  but  with  the  clarification 
of  the  language  and  concepts  we  use  when 
we  talk  about  ethical  matters.  The  third 
volume  by  Hart  is  basically  a restatement  of 
the  position  of  John  Dewey.  It  is  more  popu- 
lar, easier  to  follow,  and  more  congenial  to 
the  homiletical  mind,  but  it  shows  little  evi- 
dence of  the  author’s  having  been  touched 
either  by  the  call  to  clarification  of  language 
which  the  linguistic  analysts  have  issued,  or 
by  the  insight  of  theology  and  of  serious  stu- 
dents of  human  events  into  the  complexities 
of  human  sinfulness  during  the  past  forty 
years.  It  is  a sweet-spirited  declaration  of 
confidence  in  the  moral  insight  of  evolving 
humanity. 

Of  the  other  two  the  work  of  Zink  is  the 
more  thorough.  The  author  is  concerned  to 
establish  the  modified  objectivity  of  value 
as  “a  property  about  which  we  attempt  to 
make  true  judgments,”  i.e.  not  simply  the 
expression  of  subjective  emotional  attitudes 
as  the  logical  positivists  maintained.  He  then 
defines  obligation,  or  right,  against  deon- 
tological  ethicists  (e.g.  Kant)  in  terms  of 
realizing  what  is  of  most  value,  rather  than 
as  a self-sufficient  category  of  ethical  per- 
ception. Responsibility,  then,  belongs  to  obli- 
gation. The  argument  of  psychological  de- 
terminism against  responsibility  is  irrele- 
vant because  responsibility  requires  only  the 
intention  of  the  subject  for  its  reality,  not 
an  uncaused  free  will.  Here  lies  a weakness 
in  the  author’s  argument.  He  seems  to  be 
unaware  of  the  practical  effects  of  the  abil- 
ity of  one  man  or  group  of  men  to  determine 
the  psychological  reactions  of  another.  In  the 
face  of  brainwashing  he  can  still  assert  that 
“there  is  reason  to  think  that  the  advancing 
knowledge  of  human  behavior  will  be  the 
joint  possession  of  a great  many  persons  so 
that  the  danger  would  not  be  that  of  control 
by  a single  person  or  group  of  persons.”  He 
also  avoids  rather  than  dealing  with,  the 
problem  of  free  will  itself.  Despite  this  how- 
ever there  is  validity  in  his  basic  point.  For 
theology  too  responsibility  is  related  to  the 
calling  of  the  Creator,  and  not  to  a metaphysi- 
cal indeterminism  of  human  personality. 
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Binkley’s  book  contains  a survey  of  mod- 
ern philosophical  ethicists  of  the  British 
school : Moore,  W.  D.  Ross,  A.  J.  Ayer, 
Charles  Stevenson,  Stephen  Toulmin  et  al. 
This  survey,  with  its  extensive  notes  and 
a selected  bibliography,  is  of  value  in  itself 
for  the  reader  seeking  an  introduction  to  this 
field.  Binkley  also  recognizes  that  this  par- 
ticular line  of  philosophy  is  only  a part  of 
a broader  field.  The  basic  purpose  of  ethical 
theory,  in  his  mind,  is  to  help  us  “to  learn 
more  about  the  nature  of  evaluation  in  eth- 
ics,” i.e.  how  evaluative  words  are  actually 
used  in  various  contexts  and  what  they  mean 
there.  This  does  not  answer  the  question 
whether  such  evaluations  are  objective  or 
subjective.  The  author  suggests  that  they 
may  be  both : “It  is  not  simply  that  I do 
not  like  to  murder  anyone  in  the  same  way 
that  I do  not  like  to  eat  beans,  but  rather 
that  I believe  murder  to  be  wrong  and  there- 
fore confess  this  belief  as  part  of  my  way  of 
life.”  It  is  perhaps  significant  that  this  secu- 
lar ethicist  too,  brings  us  to  the  border  of 
confession  of  faith,  and  leaves  us  there. 

Charles  C.  West 

Preaching 

The  Preaching  of  the  Gospel,  by 
Karl  Barth.  Westminster  Press,  Phila., 
1963.  Pp.  94.  $2.50. 

This  slim  volume  may  be  described  as 
“some  thoughts”  on  preaching  by  Karl 
Barth,  which  is  sufficient  to  commend  it  and 
to  excite  our  interest.  It  is  not  a fully  ex- 
panded piece  of  work  but  is  the  translation 
of  an  original  text,  La  proclamation  de 
V&vangile,  prepared  from  notes  taken  by  stu- 
dents and  published  on  the  occasion  of 
Barth’s  seventy-fifth  anniversary.  Hence 
these  pages  have  somewhat  of  a disjointed 
character,  yet  they  do  not  fail  to  get  across 
to  us  a fairly  clear  presentation  of  the  Swiss 
theologian’s  analysis  of  the  meaning  and 
needs  of  preaching  today.  As  to  the  time 
or  situation  in  which  these  lectures  were 
given  originally,  Barth  says,  “I  no  longer 
remember  when  or  where  they  were  de- 
livered” (p.  7). 


The  material  is  presented  in  three  sections : 
Basic  definitions  of  preaching ; essential  char- 
acteristics of  preaching ; and  preparing  a 
sermon.  The  appendix  is  a sermon,  “Saved 
by  Grace,”  reprinted  from  an  earlier  series 
Deliverance  to  the  Captives  (Harper  & Row, 
1961).  The  main  chapters  are  an  expansion 
of  two  definitions  of  preaching  in  which  the 
writer  singles  out  its  dual  aspect : the  Word 
of  God  and  human  speech.  The  complexion 
of  the  discussion  that  follows  is  marked  by 
Barthian  nomenclature  and  concepts : “God 
has  spoken” ; “decision  is  involved,  but  be- 
tween the  hearer  and  God” ; “the  Church 
serves  the  Word  of  God  through  the  man 
called  to  the  task”;  “the  Church  is  obedient 
to  the  mission  given  to  her” ; “preaching 
must  point  to  divine  truth.”  These  many  char- 
acteristics Barth  gathers  into  two  essential 
points  in  the  second  chapter : the  starting 
point  of  preaching  is  a revelation — something 
is  given  to  the  preacher  which  proceeds 
downward  from  Christ  to  men ; the  fulfill- 
ment of  this  revelation  is  redemption  and 
therefore  preaching  is  always  expectant. 
Then  the  author  puts  preaching  among  its 
relations : it  takes  place  within  the  context 
of  the  Church  and  is  linked  with  the  church- 
es’ existence  and  mission,  which  is  also 
marked  by  response  to  revelation.  Here  the 
preacher  is  involved  inescapably,  because 
every  sermon  is  really  his  own  response;  he 
emerges  from  the  Christian  community  to 
bear  witness  and  for  this  he  must  have  had 
an  interior  call  from  an  outer  source,  be  him- 
self justified  by  faith,  be  skilled  in  his  office, 
and  continue  by  the  will  of  the  community. 
To  assure  these  things  every  preacher  must 
have  a “zeal”  for  the  scriptures ; they  must 
become  God’s  Word  for  him  by  his  being 
virtually  “pierced  by  the  Word  of  God  him- 
self” (p.  51).  This  is  basic,  but  his  broader 
concern  must  be  his  congregation  for  whom 
he  shall  “illumine  the  meaning  of  life  by 
the  light  of  God”  (p.  53). 

This  book  is  recommended  to  preachers, 
students,  and  teachers  of  preachers.  Its  major 
emphasis  gives  direction  to  the  orientation 
so  necessary  to  contemporary  preaching. 
Careful  critics  will  wish  for  more  clarity 
in  Barth’s  interpretation  of  the  relation  be- 
tween preaching  and  sacrament  (pp.  23,  24)  ; 
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the  working  minister  may  regard  his  pro- 
jected order  of  worship  as  more  or  less  im- 
practicable (p.  25)  ; and  teachers  of  preach- 
ers will  not  go  along  entirely  with  his  stric- 
tures regarding  homiletical  techniques,  and 
indeed  may  read  with  curiosity  the  appended 
sermon  based  upon  the  fragment  of  a text; 
yet  few  will  take  lightly  the  tremendous  im- 
pact Barth  has  exercised  upon  the  preach- 
ing of  this  generation,  of  which  this  little 
book  is  merely  representative. 

Donald  Macleod 

The  Call  to  Obey,  by  Murdo  E.  Mac- 
donald. Hodder  & Stoughton,  London, 
1963.  Pp.  191.  15s. 

Your  reviewer  picked  up  this  book  with 
two  tender  prejudices  against  the  author. 
First,  as  American  preachers  we  continue  to 
smart  a bit  under  the  sweeping  censure  of 
our  preaching  by  Dr.  Macdonald  in  The 
British  Weekly  (March  13,  1952).  Although 
in  this  case  another’s  book  of  sermons  was 
under  evaluation,  yet  there  was  an  implied 
generality  in  the  biting  words,  “too  thin,  too 
weakly  liberal  and  too  utterly  inadequate” 
and  “a  whiff  of  Emersonian  liberalism.”  And 
second,  on  two  occasions  when  Dr.  Mac- 
donald preached  within  the  hearing  of  this 
reviewer,  his  own  eisegetical  handling  of 
the  Scriptures  was  not  a little  disturbing. 
Yet,  one  does  not  read  very  far  in  these 
chapters  before  prejudice  fades  and  the  nega- 
tive becomes  tempered  with  the  positive. 
This  is  a collection  of  sermons  undoubtedly 
preached  in  St.  George’s  West  Church  in 
Edinburgh  where  the  author  has  carried  on  a 
very  distinguished  and  successful  ministry 
for  over  a decade.  Twenty  sermons  are  in- 
cluded and  arranged  in  four  groups — apolo- 
getic, expository,  doctrinal,  and  miscella- 
neous— although  these  categories  are  some- 
what arbitrary  and  in  a few  cases  are  me- 
thodologically rather  wide  of  the  mark. 

These  are  sermons  by  a man  who  possesses 
to  a rich  degree  some  of  the  most  indispensa- 
ble qualities  and  capacities  for  preaching. 
He  is  imaginative,  existential,  unaffected, 
poetic,  and  plainly  honest.  Through  the 
simplicity  and  directness  of  his  literary  style 


he  establishes  rapport  with  his  readers  or 
hearers  quickly.  Every  paragraph  indicates 
that  he  is  well  read,  for  one  senses  the  un- 
dertone of  the  literary  classics  which  is  a 
missing  factor  in  so  much  of  our  contem- 
porary preaching.  He  is  a master  of  the 
metaphor,  e.g.,  “The  great  liberating  move- 
ments of  the  past  were  launched  not  by 
crushing  majorities  but  by  compact,  militant 
minorities,  the  fermenting  leaven  at  the 
heart  of  the  collective  lump”  (p.  91)  and  of 
the  poetic  phrase,  e.g.,  “What  chance  had 
this  insignificant  band  against  Caesar’s  mail- 
clad  legions  thundering  their  way  across  the 
earth!”  (p.  93).  Through  vivid  parallels  he 
can  puncture  the  blase,  disarm  the  profes-  I 
sional  Christian,  and  expose  all  who  play  at 
religion.  Of  the  Roman  Church  he  says, 
“The  danger  inherent  in  Roman  Catholicism 
is  that  of  equating  the  earthen  vessels  with 
the  treasure  itself”  (p.  40).  Christian  Science 
he  describes,  “Those  who  would  describe 
evil  as  the  absence  of  the  good  are  denying 
its  objective  reality  and  are  guilty  of  a cruel 
and  monstrous  absurdity”  (p.  29).  Of  the 
Pharisees  he  remarked,  “They  hounded 
Christ  to  the  Cross,  not  because  they  were 
cruel  or  sadistic,  but  because  they  were 
wrong  about  the  character  of  God”  (p.  84). 
Against  our  ethical  relativism  he  cites  the 
example  of  the  “ordinary  man  who  slides 
out  from  under  every  challenge  with  the  glib 
retort  that  what  is  right  for  you  is  not  neces- 
sarily right  for  him”  (p.  21).  In  these  many 
ways  Dr.  Macdonald  uses  with  ease  those 
natural  gifts  that  have  made  him  one  of 
Scotland’s  foremost  preachers. 

On  the  adverse  side,  critics  are  bound  to 
wonder  at  the  topical  character  of  these  ser- 
mons in  a day  when  even  in  America  this 
type  of  preaching  has  lost  ground.  Dr.  Mac- 
donald, it  is  granted,  makes  his  message 
stick,  but  he  takes  unpardonable  liberties 
with  the  Scriptures  in  eisegesis,  loose  al- 
legorizing, and  what  Barth  calls  “bending  the 
text  to  suit  our  own  purposes.”  These  are 
weaknesses  not  to  be  overlooked,  yet  none 
will  gainsay  that  here  is  a preacher  with  a 
keen  awareness  of  “how  piercingly  relevant 
the  Christian  faith  is  to  the  problems  of  man 
and  society”  (p.  147). 

Donald  Macleod 
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He  Speaks  the  Word  of  God,  by 
Allan  R.  Broadhurst.  Prentice-Hall, 
Inc.,  Englewood  Cliffs,  N .J.,  1963.  Pp. 
106.  $4.50. 

This  volume  is  sub-titled,  “A  Study  of  the 
Sermons  of  Norman  Vincent  Peale.”  It  con- 
sists of  six  chapters : the  first  is  a brief 
presentation  of  the  methodology  of  the  study ; 
the  second  tells  of  the  preacher’s  early  edu- 
cation and  development  and  sketches  inter- 
estingly the  highlights  of  his  subsequent 
career;  the  third  discusses  “The  Public 
Image”  in  two  aspects — the  case  against  and 
for  Dr.  Peale ; the  fourth  sets  up  a catalogue 
of  sermon  themes,  and  the  fifth  follows  as 
an  analysis  of  them;  the  sixth  chapter  is  a 
final  evaluation. 

Whatever  may  be  said  about  the  character 
of  Dr.  Peak’s  message  and  his  handling  of 
it,  one  cannot  but  claim  that  his  preaching 
deserves  a more  comprehensive  evaluation 
than  this  book  gives  us.  The  author,  Allan 
Broadhurst,  who  teaches  Communication 
Theory  at  the  University  of  Connecticut, 
measures  his  subject  against  a chart  of 
skills  which  can  never  be  a fair  measurement 
in  depth.  What  we  get,  therefore,  is  a cata- 
logue of  “percentage  breakdowns,”  “thematic 
analyses,”  “designations  of  categories,”  “cod- 
ing procedures,”  until  the  preacher  is  lost 
in  the  complex  machinery  of  the  “mystic 
computer.”  There  is  need  for  a perceptive 
study  of  American  preaching  in  the  era  now 
passing  into  history  and  of  the  men  who 
have  been  pivotal  figures  in  our  pulpits,  but 
such  will  require  a scholarly  comprehension 
of  the  theological  and  sociological  factors 
that  form  both  the  back-drop  and  underpin- 
ning of  the  stage.  For  this  assignment,  Dr. 
Broadhurst’s  methodology  is  too  mechanical, 
although  no  one  doubts  his  competence  in 
executing  it. 

Donald  Macleod 

Varieties  of  English  Preaching,  1900- 
1960,  by  Horton  Davies.  Prentice-Hall, 
Englewood  Cliffs,  N.J.,  1963.  Pp.  276. 
$6.60. 


The  eagerly  awaited  survey  of  20th  cen- 
tury preaching  by  Horton  Davies,  Putnam 
Professor  of  Religion  at  Princeton  Univer- 
sity, has  now  been  published  in  this  country, 
and  let  it  be  said  at  once  that  it  has  been 
worth  waiting  for.  After  an  introductory 
chapter  dealing  with  trends  and  varieties 
of  English  preaching  in  this  century,  in  which 
Dr.  Davies  enumerates  the  changes  in  ser- 
mon tone,  style,  and  length  as  well  as  theo- 
logical emphasis,  he  proceeds  to  set  forth  an 
eightfold  classification  of  preaching.  Devo- 
tional preaching  is  illustrated  by  J.  H.  Jow- 
ett  with  his  “wooing  note.”  Reasonable 
preaching  is  represented  by  the  two  stormy 
petrels  of  the  Anglican  pulpit,  Bishop  Hens- 
ley Henson  and  Dean  Inge.  Phillips  Brooks’ 
definition  of  preaching  as  “truth  through  per- 
sonality” suggests  the  ministry  of  the  Word 
exercised  by  two  other  Anglicans : Dick 
Sheppard,  the  beloved  Vicar  of  St.  Martin-in- 
the-Fields,  and  Studdert  Kennedy,  the  army 
chaplain  affectionately  known  as  “Woodbine 
Willie.”  For  an  example  of  liturgical  preach- 
ing Davies  turns  to  Monsignor  Ronald  Knox, 
an  Anglican  convert  to  the  Roman  Church. 
Psychological  preaching  is  represented  by 
Leslie  D.  Weatherhead,  of  whom  our  author 
gives  a brilliant  study.  Distinguished  lay 
preaching  brings  before  us  Bernard  L.  Man- 
ning, a Congregationalist,  and  C.  S.  Lewis, 
an  Anglican,  both  of  them  university  teach- 
ers. For  his  examples  of  expository  preach- 
ing Davies  turns  to  Campbell  Morgan,  W.  E. 
Sangster,  and  James  S.  Stewart.  The  final 
category,  apologetic  and  theological  preach- 
ing, brings  before  us  Archbishop  Temple  and 
H.  H.  Farmer.  Nine  of  the  preachers  dealt 
with  have  their  pictures  in  the  book. 

This  is  a well-balanced  study  made  by  a 
discerning  and  analytical  mind,  illuminated 
with  wit  as  well  as  wisdom.  Dr.  Davies  is 
a disciplined  and  sensitive  writer,  whose 
work  is  always  a pleasure  to  read.  He  refers 
on  page  70  to  Bishop  Henson’s  view  that  a 
good  sermon  has  four  essentials — interest,  in- 
telligibility, relevance,  and  edification.  These 
same  essentials  are  to  be  found  in  this  book. 
The  author  commands  the  reader’s  attention 
throughout;  he  is  easily  understood;  he  is 
relevant  always  in  relating  his  study  to  the 
contemporary  situation.  The  reading  of  this 
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book  would  improve  the  sermons  of  many  a 
preacher.  The  author  is  thoroughly  familiar 
with  the  biographies  and  critical  studies  of 
the  preachers  whom  he  portrays  and  pro- 
vides a brief  outline  of  their  life.  He  shows 
their  faults  and  limitations  as  well  as  their 
virtues  in  a kindly  critical  way.  He  provides 
useful  analyses  of  their  sermons  with  a de- 
tailed study  of  the  sources  of  their  illustra- 
tions and  quotations. 

To  one  who  has  heard  most  of  these 
preachers  and  read  many  of  their  sermons 
this  book  has  an  especial  appeal.  It  can  be 
unreservedly  commended  to  all  who  are  in- 
terested in  the  study  of  great  preachers  and 
their  methods  as  a thoroughly  reliable  guide. 

John  Bishop 

St.  John  Chrysostom:  Baptismal  In- 
structions, translated  and  annotated  by 
Paul  W.  Harkins.  The  Newman  Press, 
Westminster,  Md.,  1963.  Pp.  375. 
$4.50. 

The  celebrated  preacher  of  Antioch  and 
Constantinople,  John  “the  golden  mouthed” 
(for  this  is  the  meaning  of  his  sobriquet, 
“Chrysostom”),  is  one  of  the  most  important 
Fathers  of  the  Eastern  Church.  Indeed,  Pope 
Pius  X made  him  the  patron  of  Christian 
preachers.  The  volume  of  his  literary  pro- 
duction is  greater  than  that  of  any  of  the 
other  Eastern  Fathers,  as  far  as  their  writ- 
ings are  still  extant.  The  freshness  and  di- 
rectness of  his  homilies  are  due  in  large  part 
to  their  having  been  taken  down  stenographi- 
cally  while  he  delivered  them.  Proof  that 
stenographers  were  employed  is  found  in  the 
occasional  reference  in  the  sermons  to  ap- 
plause during  their  delivery,  and,  on  one  oc- 
casion, to  Chrysostom’s  rebuke  directed  to 
those  of  the  congregation  who  were  at  that 
moment  paying  greater  attention  to  the  aco- 
lyte lighting  the  lamps  in  the  church  than 
to  the  sermon  (for  other  examples  see  the 
reviewer’s  article  on  “Stenography  and 
Church  History”  in  the  Twentieth  Century 
Encyclopedia  of  Religious  Knowledge) . 

The  twelve  sermons  included  in  the  pres- 
ent volume  were  preached  during  Lent  of 
A.D.  388  to  a group  of  catechumens  and 


neophytes  preparatory  to  their  baptism  at 
Easter.  The  instructions  involve  chiefly  pre- 
cepts and  exhortations  to  live  a moral  life 
and  to  make  progress  in  the  Christian  graces. 
Chrysostom  is  particularly  vehement  in  his 
denunciation  of  the  habit  of  swearing.  He 
rebukes  women  who  adorn  themselves  with 
costly  gems  and  cosmetics  instead  of  the  true 
adornment,  which  is  piety  and  modesty.  He 
declares  that  “there  is  nothing  more  disgust- 
ing than  a suspiciously  beautiful  face”  (p. 
185).  Christians  should  beware  of  the  snare 
of  the  devil  and  avoid  the  use  of  charms  and 
incantations.  They  are  urged  to  make  it  a 
daily  habit  to  gather  in  the  church  at  dawn 
to  make  their  prayers  and  confessions,  be- 
seeching God  to  grant  strength  for  the  day’s 
duties. 

Eight  of  these  twelve  sermons  were  re- 
cently discovered  in  the  Greek  text  by  Father 
Antonine  Wenger  in  the  monastery  of  Sta- 
vronikita  on  Mount  Athos  and  published  by 
him  in  1957.  This  is  the  first  English  trans- 
lation of  the  newly  found  homilies.  The  trans- 
lator and  annotator  is  Professor  of  Classical 
Languages  at  Xavier  University  in  Cincin- 
nati. His  commentary  contains  a rich  col- 
lection of  parallels  from  Chrysostom’s  other 
works  and  is  marked  by  a sober  and  sym- 
pathetic evaluation  of  the  doctrines  and  prac- 
tices current  in  the  church  at  Antioch  at  the 
close  of  the  fourth  century. 

The  general  editors  of  the  volume,  Pro- 
fessors Johannes  Quasten  of  the  Catholic 
University  of  America  and  Walter  J.  Burg- 
hardt,  S.J.,  of  Woodstock  College,  are  to  be 
congratulated  on  the  publication  of  this 
worthy  contribution  to  the  growing  number 
of  volumes  in  their  series,  Ancient  Christian 
Writers,  in  which  Harkins’  work  is  volume 
3i- 

Bruce  M.  Metzger 

Pastoral 

The  Pastor  and  His  People,  by  Ed- 
gar N.  Jackson.  Channel  Press,  Man- 
hasset,  N.Y.,  1963.  Pp.  224.  $3.50. 

This  book  is  written  in  the  context  of  a 
questionable  “theology  of  relationship”  and  a 
sound  knowledge  of  counseling.  We  are  told 
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that  “The  teaching  of  Jesus  emphasizes  the 
nature  of  God  as  relationship  . . and  that 
“Jesus  makes  it  clear  that  his  relationship 
with  God  is  an  achievement.” 

Dr.  Jackson,  pastor  for  the  last  seventeen 
years  of  a large  Methodist  church  in  the 
suburbs,  has  lectured  on  the  psychology  of 
religion  at  Columbia  University.  He  is,  ob- 
viously, a skilled  counselor,  and  presents 
scores  of  interesting  illustrations  from  life. 
Moreover,  the  book  shows  a broad  knowledge 
of  current  thinking,  with  a special  debt  to 
Carl  Rogers  and  Jerome  Frank. 

The  pastor  is  told  how  to  keep  himself 
well,  and  how  to  help  others  to  health  and 
creative  handling  of  the  difficulties  that  as- 
sail human  beings  at  each  period  of  life.  We 
are  urged  to  follow  Hygeia  rather  than  Aes- 
culapius. We  are  warned  against  the  current 
temptation  to  make  light  of  death.  Parent 
education  in  the  art  of  communicating  love 
is  suggested  as  more  important  than  any 
verbal  lessons  for  children,  and  there  is  in- 
teresting material  on  the  therapeutic  possi- 
bilities of  church  groups.  Final  chapters 
point  away  from  preoccupation  with  the  in- 
dividual to  broad  social  concerns.  All  this  is 
good  and  while  it  is  available  in  other  books, 
it  is  presented  succinctly  here. 

It  seems  to  this  reviewer,  however,  that 
the  underlying  Pelagianism  affects  the  pic- 
ture of  the  pastor  and  his  people.  The  min- 
ister looms  larger  than  his  Lord  as  the 
example  and  guide,  and  the  people  are  di- 
rected to  a salvation  which  must  be  achieved. 
This  seems  particularly  unfortunate  when 
one  has  repeatedly  seen  the  grace  of  God  in 
Christ  at  work  in  the  very  processes  de- 
scribed, and  when  one  knows  the  toll  exacted 
of  the  minister  who  believes  that  “If  he  is 
to  ‘save’  others,  he  must  first  ‘save’  himself.” 

Arthur  M.  Adams 

The  American  Way  of  Death,  by 
Jessica  Mitford.  Simon  & Schuster, 
N.Y.,  1963.  Pp.  333.  $4.95. 

Few  books  upon  Christian  practices  have 
raised  such  an  outcry  as  this  well-documented 
discussion  of  the  scandalous  commercializa- 
tion and  maudlin  treatment  of  death  by  the 


average  American.  Jessica  Mitford’s  thor- 
ough handling  of  all  the  vagaries  of  the  un- 
dertaking and  cemetery  trade  makes  lively 
and  revealing  reading  and  provides  an  ade- 
quate finale  to  a discussion  that  began  in 
1961  when  Roul  Tunley  wrote  an  article  for 
The  Saturday  Evening  Post,  entitled  “Can 
You  Afford  to  Die?” 

The  effect  of  Miss  Mitford’s  (Mrs.  Robert 
Treuhoft)  exposure  of  rackets  and  lobbying 
on  holy  ground  has  been  a mixed  chorus  of 
“unfair”  and  “unkind,”  accompanied  by  a 
groundswell  of  ecclesiastical  “amens.”  The 
president  of  the  National  Funeral  Directors’ 
Association  called  the  book  “a  negative  dia- 
tribe” cast  in  “a  flip,  sarcastic  and  sometimes 
humorous  vein”  and  he  asserted  that  “the 
people  of  our  country  are  satisfied  with  their 
funeral  director  and  his  practices.”  (He  does 
not  see  apparently  that  Americans  are  satis- 
fied with  many  other  practices  and  services 
that  are  not  right  either!)  Other  individual 
directors  who  stated  their  views  publicly 
tried  by  some  tortuous  reasoning  to  identify 
modern  funeral  customs  as  “the  product  of 
an  evolutionary  process  that  has  its  roots  in 
the  Christian  origins  of  our  culture.” 

The  clergy,  however,  were  more  cautious 
and  restrained  in  placing  either  praise  or 
blame  because  they  saw  grievous  faults  on 
both  sides.  Most  of  them  deplored  the  osten- 
tation and  vulgarity  of  the  average  funeral, 
but  were  clear-headed  enough  to  see  these 
customs  and  practices  definitely  as  the  out- 
growth of  the  inner  paganism  of  contem- 
porary society.  Moreover,  as  any  anthropol- 
ogist or  sociologist  can  tell  us,  the  burial 
practices  of  people  reflect  primarily  their 
system  of  belief.  Since  so  many  contem- 
porary folk  are  inwardly  pagan — both  within 
and  without  the  church — it  is  not  surprising 
that  death  as  the  final  act  is  now  surrounded 
by  mawkish  rites,  grief  and  guilt  therapy, 
and  bizarre  demonstrations.  Miss  Mitford 
has  a point  and  she  makes  it  without  apol- 
ogy for  realism  or  to  the  hucksters  of  the 
vast  commercial  empire  that  preys  upon  the 
event  of  death  (floral  tributes,  cemetery  lots, 
vaults,  garden  crypts,  etc.).  She  is  careful, 
however,  not  to  write  off  all  undertakers  as 
knaves ; from  her  bulky  collection  of  evidence 
(often  repetitious)  she  is  really  pointing  in- 
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directly  at  an  American  society  that  con- 
tinues to  perpetuate  and  tolerate  these  cus- 
toms whenever  they  accept  the  tricks  of  the 
mortician’s  trade.  Happily  many  ministers, 
individual  congregations,  and  clerical  associa- 
tions have  begun  recently  to  face  up  to  this 
fantastic  traffic  in  corpses  and  are  urging  a 
return  to  conducting  Christian  funerals.  Me- 
morial organizations — may  your  tribe  in- 
crease ! 

Donald  Macleod 

Christian  Education 

Theories  of  Learning  in  Christian 
Education,  by  Robert  R.  Boehlke. 
Westminster  Press,  Philadelphia,  1963. 
Pp.  221.  $4.50. 

Dr.  Boehlke,  a graduate  of  the  college  and 
seminary  of  the  University  of  Dubuque  in 
Iowa,  here  presents  in  book  form  the  sub- 
stance of  his  doctoral  dissertation  at  Prince- 
ton Theological  Seminary.  After  specializing 
in  Old  Testament  in  seminary  and  contem- 
plating graduate  work  in  that  field,  a decade 
of  pastoral  responsibility  convinced  Dr.  Boehl- 
ke that  what  was  necessary  in  his  own  minis- 
try was  an  understanding  of  how  to  teach 
the  vast  fund  of  theological  scholarship  which 
is  now  available.  This  led  him  to  ask  ques- 
tions as  to  how  people  learn  and  to  his  re- 
search study  on  theories  of  learning  in  Chris- 
tian education.  Dr.  Boehlke  is  presently  a 
fraternal  worker  with  the  Commission  on 
Ecumenical  Mission  and  Relations  of  the 
United  Presbyterian  Church  on  the  theo- 
logical faculty  of  Djakarta  Seminary,  Dja- 
karta, Indonesia. 

The  book  retains  much  of  its  dissertation 
structure  and  in  places  is  a bit  pedantic,  but 
the  insights  which  are  contained  in  it  are 
greatly  needed  in  the  whole  field  of  Christian 
education. 

After  surveying  learning  theory  in  recent 
Christian  education  publications,  Dr.  Boehlke 
attempts  a list  of  concerns  which  are  taught 
and  learned  in  the  process  of  Christian  edu- 
cation, including  knowledge,  understanding, 
attitudes,  values,  skill-habits,  motives,  and 
changes  in  the  self.  He  then  reviews  repre- 
sentative theories  of  learning,  using  E.  L. 


Thorndike’s  reinforcement  theory,  Guthrie’s 
conditioning  theory,  classic  gestalt  theory 
with  emphasis  on  Koffka,  Wertheimer,  and 
Kohler,  and  sign-gestalt  theory  as  advocated 
by  Edward  Tolman.  To  be  sure,  this  section 
is  but  a summary  of  what  can  be  found  in  a 
more  complete  form  in  such  books  as  Ernest 
R.  Hilgarde’s  Theories  of  Learning  but  the 
author  has  selected  those  salient  and  relevant 
points  which  pertain  to  the  Christian  educa- 
tion task. 

The  author  then  deals  with  theological 
foundations  for  learning,  specifically  with 
the  doctrines  of  revelation,  man,  the  church, 
and  the  Holy  Spirit,  as  these  relate  to  man’s 
coming  into  relationship  with  God  through 
Jesus  Christ.  The  next  step  is  to  determine 
the  theological  validity  of  the  learning  the- 
ories which  had  been  discussed  and  to  con- 
clude with  the  outline  of  a theory  of  learning 
which  takes  into  consideration  both  the  ex- 
perimental evidence  of  psychological  learning 
theory  and  the  predominant  Protestant  un- 
derstanding of  man’s  relation  with  God. 

The  burden  of  the  book  is  the  struggle 
between  the  concepts  of  specific,  quantified 
and  predictable  learning  on  the  one  hand, 
and  of  the  unpredictability  and  non-analytical 
nature  of  revelation  as  it  comes  to  man 
through  the  ministry  of  the  Holy  Spirit  on 
the  other.  Revelation  is  seen  as  “more  than 
reports  about  what  God  has  done”  (p.  94) 
and  Christian  nurture  as  more  than  the  mere 
transmission  of  facts.  Revelation  has  “a  di- 
mension beyond  the  scope  of  the  learning 
theories  discussed”  (p.  96).  He  emphasizes 
that  the  end  of  Christian  nurture  is  the 
“continued  change  in  the  self  under  the  Holy 
Spirit”  (p.  58),  and  this  is  far  more  pro- 
found than  mere  observable  behavioral 
change.  He  cites  Jerome  Bruner,  a writer 
in  general  psychological  research  on  the 
development  of  intuitive  gifts,  stating  that 
this  is  an  area  in  which  little  is  known  but 
which  is  potentially  more  productive  for  a 
Christian  understanding  of  learning  than 
the  animal  experimentation  which  has  pre- 
dominated in  the  past  (cf.  p.  126).  This  is 
vividly  illustrated  as  he  speaks  of  the  adopt- 
ing and  developing  of  value  orientations,  at- 
titudes, and  sensitivity  to  the  divine  will. 

Another  stress  in  the  book  has  to  do  with 
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the  social  nature  of  learning,  and  the  forma- 
tive influence  of  the  nurturing  society  on  the 
changed  person  which  emerges.  Dr.  Boehlke 
relates  this  to  his  theological  understanding 
of  revelation  within  the  Christian  community 
and  quotes  Kenneth  Cragg  that  revelation 
is  essentially  “a  relationship  to  be  received 
and  experienced”  (p.  100)  rather  than  simply 
the  teaching  of  facts  about  religious  his- 
tory. In  criticism  of  a major  segment  of  be- 
havioral psychology,  the  author  affirms  that 
we  “must  reclaim  learning  as  a relational  ex- 
perience in  which  the  learner  is  active  rather 
than  passive,  intelligent  rather  than  stupid, 
and  reasonably  free  rather  than  determined” 
(p.  188).  This  emphasis  on  the  relational  ex- 
perience is  amplified  when  he  states  that 
“the  church  is  the  revelatory  situation”  (p. 
102),  and  that  the  church  must  take  seri- 
ously the  social  nature  of  learning  which  is 
not  yet  a major  stress  in  most  educational 
psychology  texts. 

The  author  asks  for  a learning  theory 
which  takes  seriously  “God’s  freedom  to  act.” 
Yet  he  is  no  advocate  of  chaotic  theory.  He 
wants  an  orderly  though  open-ended  under- 
standing of  Christian  nurture.  He  states, 
“in  terms  of  learning  theory  revelation  means 
that  while  persons  cannot  guarantee  or  com- 
pel revelation,  they  may  so  structure  the 
learning  situation  that  the  full  force  of  it 
may  be  blunted  or  even  thwarted.  It  implies 
further  that  persons  may  structure  a situa- 
tion in  such  a manner  that  the  likelihood  of 
revelation  is  increased”  (p.  99).  To  this  end 
he  suggests  the  outline  of  a learning  theory 
which  he  calls  “creation-engagement.”  “The 
concerns  of  Christian  nurture  are  learned  as 
God  creates  new  selves  through  the  engage- 
ment of  persons  with  their  field  of  relation- 
ships” (p.  188).  In  the  last  pages  of  the 
book,  the  author  defines  this  theory  in  terms 
which  do  not  violate  the  evidence  of  ex- 
perimental psychology  and  which  are  at  the 
same  time  theologically  valid. 

This  book  is  an  exciting  contribution  to 
the  whole  field  of  Christian  education.  While 
the  book  “is  designed  primarily  for  thinkers 
in  Christian  education  theory  at  a profes- 
sional level”  (p.  14)  it  has  applications  not 
only  in  the  traditional  church  school  curricu- 
lum but  also  in  Christian  higher  education, 


particularly  as  our  church  related  colleges 
engage  in  the  training  of  teachers  for  the 
public  schools. 

One  of  the  greatest  problems  in  the  church 
of  our  time  is  the  fact  that  those  who  teach 
within  the  structure  of  the  local  church,  by 
and  large,  are  influenced  by  an  educational 
science  whose  underlying  presuppositions  are 
at  variance  with  those  of  the  Christian  faith. 
The  text  books  used  in  the  teacher-education 
programs  of  most  colleges,  including  church 
related  colleges,  are  written  from  this  basic 
viewpoint.  Indeed,  all  of  us  have  experienced 
the  behavioral  approach  to  learning,  which 
quantifies  the  learning  experience.  Who  of 
us  has  not  asked  “what  did  you  learn  today?” 
as  if  every  item  of  learning  could  be  enu- 
merated. If  the  nurturing  task  of  the  church 
is  approached  in  this  way,  Christian  trans- 
formation will  only  occur  in  spite  of,  and  not 
because  of  our  teaching. 

The  larger  issue  is  that  Dr.  Boehlke  has 
exposed  theological  fallacies  in  the  secular 
understanding  of  man  as  these  are  evidenced 
in  the  predominant  learning  theories.  It  is 
certainly  necessary  that  we  heed  his  critique, 
not  only  in  the  church  school,  but  also  in 
our  church  related  colleges,  that  we  give  our 
teachers  a valid  view  of  man.  Dr.  Boehlke 
insists  that  the  church  is  under  an  obligation 
to  understand  the  nature  of  its  nurture,  how 
its  people  learn,  and  ultimately  how  the 
Christian  faith  validates  or  invalidates  cer- 
tain presuppositions  and  practices  of  educa- 
tion both  within  and  outside  of  its  walls. 

In  the  field  of  Christian  education  within 
the  churches,  where  the  theological  approach 
is  gaining  the  field,  this  book  is  long  overdue. 
In  the  field  of  teacher-education  where  theo- 
logical concerns  always  come  off  the  poorer, 
this  book  is  a loud  and  convincing  voice,  and 
an  opening  wedge  in  the  necessary  dialogue 
which  must  take  place.  As  one  involved  in 
the  teaching  of  public  school  educators,  this 
reviewer  has  found  the  book  to  fill  a marked 
need  and  it  raises  the  suggestion  that  the 
author  write  an  amplification  of  this  text 
which  would  be  a useful  educational  psy- 
chology text  book  for  church  related  col- 
leges. This  book  itself  is  a helpful  contribu- 
tion, but  its  orientation  is  primarily  to  the 
church  school.  I hope  that  Dr.  Boehlke  can 
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find  it  possible  in  the  near  future  to  expand 
his  creation-engagement  theory  and  to  apply 
his  theological  critique  to  the  whole  task  of 
education  for  that  vast  number  of  students 
in  church  related  colleges  who  enter  the 
teaching  profession  each  year. 

Arlo  Duba 

Westminster  Choir  College 

Imparting  the  Word,  by  Iris  V.  Cul- 
ly. Westminster  Press,  Philadelphia, 
1963.  Pp.  174.  $3.95. 

This  book,  which  bears  the  sub-title  “The 
Bible  in  Christian  Education,”  is  a clarifi- 
cation of  some  of  the  theological  assump- 
tions which  underlie  Dr.  Cully’s  previous 
books,  The  Dynamics  of  Christian  Education 
and  Children  in  the  Church.  Mrs.  Cully  has 
been  affiliated  with  several  schools  of  higher 
theological  education,  including  the  Baptist 
Missionary  Training  School  in  Chicago,  the 
Garrett  Theological  Seminary,  the  Hartford 
Theological  Foundation,  and  Seabury-West- 
ern  Theological  Seminary  where  her  husband 
is  currently  professor.  These  connections,  to- 
gether with  her  own  interests  in  theology, 
and  her  experience  in  Christian  education 
qualify  her  to  write  a book  whose  purpose 
is  to  “summarize  current  findings  of  techni- 
cal biblical  scholarship,  and  then  to  relate 
these  to  the  work  of  Christian  education  in 
curriculum  and  teaching”  (p.  9). 

The  summary  of  biblical  scholarship  that 
is  contained  in  this  book  is  most  valuable 
to  the  Christian  educator  who  has  had  no 
formal  theological  training.  In  a succinct  but 
explanatory  way,  Dr.  Cully  introduces  the 
reader  to  uncial  and  minuscule  manuscripts, 
the  development  of  the  biblical  text,  textual 
criticism  and  form  criticism,  touching  on  the 
Masoretic  text  and  mentioning  such  persons 
as  Tischendorf,  and  Wellhausen.  She  men- 
tions the  law,  the  prophets,  and  the  writings, 
apocalypse  and  apocrypha,  gospel  and  epistle, 
and  points  out  how  each  of  these  contribute 
to  the  overall  theme  of  the  Bible.  One  is  in- 
troduced to  the  oral  tradition,  the  stories, 
sayings,  legends,  and  myths  which  coalesce 
in  the  theme  of  a “God  who  acts.”  It  is  this 
predominant  theme  which  gives  “meaning” 


to  the  many  and  varied  facets  of  understand- 
ing which  are  gained  in  technical  biblical 
research. 

In  discussing  authority  and  the  Bible,  Dr. 
Cully  points  up  two  extremes  of  biblical  in- 
terpretation, “that  of  personal  interpretation, 
which  has  led  to  a tendency  towards  anarchy 
in  pietistic  groups”  and  “interpretation  by 
one  delegated  head  in  behalf  of  the  church” 
(p.  23).  She  concludes  that  God  is  the  au- 
thority for  both  the  Bible  and  the  Church 
which  are  his  works. 

The  primary  contribution  of  the  book  is 
the  attempt  which  it  makes  to  relate  tech- 
nical biblical  scholarship  to  the  teaching  min- 
istry of  the  church.  This  is  where  the  book 
breaks  new  ground  as  it  attempts  to  create 
a rationale  for  the  relation  between  a schol- 
arly knowledge  of  the  Bible  and  what  the 
author  calls  the  imparting  of  the  word  which 
is  the  Word  of  Life. 

In  the  struggle  to  create  this  rationale, 
the  author  wisely  advocates  that  the  Chris- 
tian educator  be  both  the  teacher  of  cognitive 
facts  and  an  instrument  of  nurture  within 
the  life  of  the  Church.  The  magnitude  of  this 
struggle  is  exemplified  by  statements  con- 
cerning both  poles  of  this  rationale.  At  one 
point  she  goes  so  far  as  to  say  that  teachers 
“might  well  learn  to  recognize  key  Bible 
words  in  the  original  Hebrew  and  Greek” 
(p.  43),  while  at  another  point  she  reassures 
teachers  that  “they  are  not  asked  to  be  bib- 
lical scholars  or  preachers,”  and  that  intel- 
lectual astuteness  is  not  a prerequisite  for 
being  an  instrument  of  revelation  (pp.  28- 
29).  But  at  the  level  of  the  curriculum,  Mrs. 
Cully  makes  an  eloquent  plea  that  the  writ- 
ers reflect  the  basic  insights  of  biblical  schol- 
arship. 

But  Christian  nurture  goes  beyond  mere 
factual  data  of  scholarship.  With  great  in- 
sight, Mrs.  Cully  points  out  that  Christian 
education  has  been  hindered  by  “the  literal- 
mindedness of  this  generation”  (p.  51). 
Throughout  the  book,  the  theme  is  sounded 
that  modern  man  does  not  want  mystery, 
that  “all  feeling  for  the  symbolic  and  all 
awareness  for  the  poetic  (has)  been  over- 
come by  the  scientific  approach  to  knowl- 
edge” (p.  100).  She  is  most  profound  when 
she  points  out  that  the  biblical  teacher  should 
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not  be  a disinterested  teacher  of  facts,  but 
should  find  himself  or  herself  in  the  line  of 
the  oral  tradition  in  reiterating  and  witness- 
ing to  the  biblical  narrative  as  a witness  to 
a faith  that  is  personally  shared,  as  an  in- 
strument of  the  congregation  of  the  people 
of  God. 

Yet,  whenever  the  author  begins  talking 
about  the  specific  implications  for  Christian 
education,  especially  in  curriculum  building, 
she  returns  to  the  predominant  phenomenol- 
ogy which  prevails  in  most  Christian  educa- 
tion writing.  She  explains  the  methods  of 
dealing  with  the  Bible  which  facilitate  un- 
derstanding; with  story  telling,  drama,  mu- 
sic, the  use  of  maps,  time  lines,  charts,  tests, 
etc.  A recurring  emphasis  on  intellectual  un- 
derstanding and  the  methods  of  achieving  it 
keeps  in  focus  the  Protestant  emphasis  on 
the  intelligibility  of  the  word  of  the  Bible 
and  minimizes  the  suprarational  identifica- 
tion with  the  biblical  tradition.  She  states 
that  “if  the  Bible  is  to  speak  to  life,  its  mes- 
sage must  be  known”  (p.  124),  for  “if  they 
cannot  understand,  they  cannot  hear  God’s 
message”  (p.  140).  This  emphasis  carries 
over  to  her  discussion  of  biblical  myth  and 
of  Christian  worship.  In  these  areas  she 
seems  to  put  rational  understanding  chrono- 
logically before  the  sharing  and  appropria- 
tion of  revelation.  Here  the  author  seems 
least  aware  that  the  imparting  of  biblical 
faith  takes  place  in  the  dynamic  life  of  the 


church  which  lives  the  biblical  message  while 
it  proclaims  it,  and  that  often  biblical  faith 
is  imparted  even  when  there  is  gross  ignor- 
ance of  the  Bible. 

It  is  in  the  last  pages  of  the  book  that  the 
author  brings  home  this  fact  of  nurture  by 
stating  that  the  teacher  is  a “channel,”  that 
the  teaching  of  the  Bible  demands  a “climate” 
which  is  identified  with  the  people  of  God, 
that  the  outcome  of  biblical  teaching  is  un- 
predictable, depending  upon  the  witness  of 
the  Holy  Spirit.  “The  biblical  narratives 
may  seem  like  magic  to  one,  miracle  to  an- 
other, mystery  to  a third,  fiction  to  a fourth, 
and  history  to  a fifth  . . . yet  the  Bible  has 
always  had  power  to  speak  to  people  and  to 
change  lives”  (p.  154).  All  of  this  points 
to  the  deeper  problem  of  the  relation  of  an  in- 
tellectual (whether  or  not  scholarly)  knowl- 
edge of  the  Bible  to  the  dynamic  processes 
of  nurture  in  the  imparting  of  biblical  faith. 
This  problem  is  one  with  which  Christian 
education  soon  must  deal. 

The  great  value  of  this  book  is  in  its  prob- 
ing of  such  blind  spots  and  in  its  sounding  of 
themes  which  will  be  the  subjects  of  much 
future  discussion.  It  will  provoke  much  dis- 
cussion, both  in  terms  of  its  theological  sum- 
maries, all  of  which  are  currently  in  hot  de- 
bate, and  in  terms  of  its  relation  to  the 
practice  of  Christian  education  where  it  an- 
swers some  questions  but  raises  others. 

Arlo  Duba 


